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s1h0S AND ENSILAGE. 


— = 


Way to Build Silos and to Fill 
Them. 


_-o— 


Vhe partial failure of the corn crop 
over a large stretch of country and the 
widespread damage to pastures have de- 
veloped an active interest in ensilage. 
In response to many requests we repro- 
duce the main portion of an article on 
«Silos and Ensilage,” which appeared in 
Tue American Farmer last Janu- 
ary, and received unusual praise. 

Every well-conducted farm should 
have asilo, and every man who feeds stock 


should have at least some ensilage to add 
to and vary the rations, if no more. 
A silo is merely an air and water- 


ticht box in which green, succulent for- 
age is preserved, 

“In the United States corn is most 
generally used for silage. But many 
varieties of sorghum are also used, and 
pearl millet, alfalfa, soja bean, clover, 
cowpeas, rye, ete. In Minnesota 
Southern Ensilage corn is found to pro- 
duce twice as much fodder as the Minne- 
sota Dent, Leaming’s Sibley’s Pride of 
the North, ete, but the medium-sized 
Dent corn has a higher nutritive value, 
and much labor was saved in handling 
t. The Dent varieties yielded more fod- 
jer and dry matter than either the flint 
mw sweet varieties. In Wisconsin the 








Fia. 1. 
Southern Horse Tooth gave most green 


fodder, protein, and sugar. In Vermont, 
Wisconsin Yellow and Pride of the 
Sorth gave best results. The yield of 
sorghum is generally greater than that 
of corn, and it remains green longer 
‘nthe field, thus protracting the time 
if tilling the silo. The Wisconsin Sta- 
ion yot very good results from clover 
ilage, and found it richer in protein 
The question of mixing de- 
pends, we believe, on the maturity of the 
liferent kinds of forage siloed. Those 


t r " ) 
wian Corn, 
} 


that are in the same condition of ma- 
‘urity can be safely mixed in the silo. 
Though some do not cut the silage, 


the general opinion is that it is much 
better to do so. The finer it is cut the 
closer will it pack and the better will it 


preserve. Many prefer it as small as half- 
inch lengths. ‘The labor of cutting and 
filling is the hard work of ensilage. The 
corn can be cut by hand or power. A 
hand cutter can be bought for from 25 
to 40 cents, or one can be made out of 


an old hoe or a piece of a broken scythe. 

IHE MANNER OF PRESERVATION 
§ hot yet thoroughly understood, and to 
explain what is known of it requires a 
long ‘planation of the principles of fer- 
mentation, As a partial and makeshift 
explanation, we will instance the fer- 
mentation of starch, which by different 
tages of fermentation changes first to 
tgar, then to aleohol, next to acetic 
acl, and then to putrefaction. The 
tlage yoes through one stage of fermen- 
tation, in which yeasts and bacteria play 
Complex parts. After heating, the silage 
tettles, the air is excluded, and further 
fermi ntation is largley prevented. 

There is an infinite number of ways of 
building silos. The first, builtin France 
and Ei sland, were of brick and stone, 
and ‘his practice was at first followed in 
us country. Now, almost everywhere, 
Wood Is preferred, 

‘IE BEST FORM IS CIRCULAR, 
woh ives more contents to the same 
“yg wall; and, still more important, 
iment Comers, where the ensilage is 
ea : ‘y packed and rendered liable 


Rt Se Che location should be as near 
“arn or feeding place as possible, as 


bine de, " by ‘vy stuff to handle. The 
tn | : nds upon the number of animals 
— 1 and the number of days that 
"edhe to depend on silage. For a cow 
chad pounds, or 14 bushels a 
this for estimated, with one-half 
sit pe and one-third for a sheep. 
15) 1st {0 pounds a day for a cow for 
pounds — year would make 6,000 
alice * thee tons. Silage ranges in 
fo, ‘ rMewse e to 50 pounds per cubic 
2orn and t h Pv upon the greenness of the 
ae eee evth of thesilo, Theaverage 
Would mated at 30 pounds. This 
id re 


Prom my feet dver and 5 feet broad. 

WoW bie ye Will be easy to calculate 

Bult the silo shoul.l be. 

_ >a No. 80 of the North Carolina 

excell, vent Station gives.the following 
“eht directions for building a two- 


feet Ju, uire for each cor a mass 8 





room silo to hold from 72 to 120 tons of 
silage, enough for 20 cows, or their 
equivalent of other farm animals, for 150 
days, 

THE FOUNDATION. 


If the location is dry the foundation 
may be a trench one foot square, filled 
with small stones, on which stones or 
brick are laid in morter 6 inches to 
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1 foot high and 10 inches thick. It 
should be 23 feet 2 inches by 15 feet 10 
inches wide over all. The loose soil 
should then be thrown out and trampled 
around the outside to shed surface water, 
and place filled with tam stones 
covered with clay The sills, 2 x 10 
inches, should be laid on the wall while 
fresh, and a few long spikes driven into 
the wall will help hold them in place. 
A second 2 x 10 should be laid on the 
first and spiked down, observing to cross 
the corners, as shown in Fig. 1. This 
will securely tie the corners. The four 
planks for side silos should be just 224 
feet long, and the four for ends 15 feet. 
The partition sill should be 2 x 6 and 
the first piece should be 13 feet 6 inches 
long, and the top one may reach across 
the side sills and be spiked to them for a 
tie across, or this partition sill may be 
but a single piece, put on at the level of 
the top of the side sills, and have spikes 
driven into the foundation wall and side 
sills to stay it. 


STUDDING AND BOARDING UP INSIDE. 


Stand the center of the 2 x 10 by 20 
feet, studding on the sills 14 inches from 
the corner at each of the four corners; 
stay these, and at one corner begin 
boarding up the inside with boards one 
inch thick and of uniform width, so they 
can readily be alternated at the corners, 
as shown by Fig. 2. As the boarding 
proceeds so the other studs can be readily 
held in place, set the end studs 18 
inches apart from center to center, and 
the side studs 17 inches apart, measuring 
from the center of the end stud toward 
the middle of the silo. Each end will 
contain 10 studs, and the partition the 
same ; but the end ones in the partition 
must be set back from the wall two or 
three inches. The back side will con- 
tain 15, and the middle one will be set 
so one of its sides will line with one edge 
of the partition studding. The seventh 
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FIG. 3. 





stud from each side in front will be 
moved toward the middle to line with 
the partition boarding, so they will stand 
but two inches apart, to leave a good 
doorway into each room. On the ends, 
boards (or plank) 15 feet long should be 
used, so there will be no splicing. This 
would also be a good length for the sides. 
The middle studs in front and the one in 
the back wall standing in the pactition 
line allows tying the silo across very 
firmly by the first or horizontal board- 
ing, the partition boards alternating 
with the back side (see Fig. 2), while in 
front the whole length of the doors can 
be used for cross-tying ; but care must be 
taken that the long boards between verti- 
cally arranged doors are not interfered 
with, as these tie the building endwise. 


THE ROOF. 


Having now provided for the rough 
inside boarding, the roof is the next part 
to build. Make it a square pitch and 
use 2x5 by 13 feet rafters, which will 
give projection enough to the roof. Tie 
these with 1x5 by 13 feet pieces, as 
shown in Fig. 3. It will require 15 
pairs of rafters and collars, or ties, of 
which on one side the middle ones will 
be cut out to give place to the upper 
doors to be used in filling the silo. 
Cover with cheap lumber, and sl ingle. 


THE GaBLES 


may be boarded up with the same cheap 
material as that put on che roof, or, i* 
the outside is coverea wit good ma- 
terial, it should be carried on up the 
gables. One six-ligit sash should be put 
in each gable for light in the silo, but it 
is not essential, and is not included in 


the bill of material, 





FINISHING THE INSIDE, 


The silo is now 20 feet deep, including 
the sills and walls, The vertical match- 
ed and surface boarding should be long 
enough to reach from the bottom of the 
wall to the top of the studs, and as care- 
fully matched as a floor. This inside 
lining must be of good material. Before 
nailing in there should be some air-tight 
material, as tarred building paper, hung 
in strips from the top to the bottom, to 
lap two or three inches, and the boards 
then but on. At this point attention 
should be given to the corners. It will 
probably be economy to cut pieces across 
the corners two or three feet long, cham- 
fer the edges so they will fit well, hang 
the paper and lay on the vertical siding. 
Something of an idea of the work on the 
inside may be gathered from Fig 4, 
which shows: a, a bit of the foundation ; 
6, sills; ¢, rough boarding; d, tarred 
building paper; e, vertical matched 
boarding; f corner pieces, cutting off 
the corner; g and A, the tops of the 
studding. 

THE DOORWAYS. 


After the rough boards of the partition 
are put on the doorways will be 35 
inches wide in the clear, if the partition 
boards are lapped out past the middle 
studs and cut off at the center of the 
studs on the opposite side. Nail in se- 






























































FIG. 4. 


curely a one-inch piece as wide as the 
studs and as long as the door is high on 
each side. These will protect the studs 
and support the pieces put across the 
doorway to retain the silage. In putting 
up the vertical boards leave one inch 
from the ends of the horizontal boards to 
break joints, and finish at two inches 
from the stud on the partition. These 
doorways should be of uniform hight, six 
feet, and four in number, two in each di- 
vision. They will be 33 inches wide 
when completed. The pieces to fill up 
this space should be cut just three feet 
long for the first set, to match the hori- 
zontal boarding, and three feet one inch 
to fill between the vertical boards and 
partition, and when put up should be 
separated by tar paper. When the out- 
side is finished, swing doors may be put 
on the outside, if necessary, to protect 
from frost, or, if desired, for finish. In 
boarding outside use 2 x 4 or 3x 3 stud- 
ding on the corners to nail to. For 
convenience in filling the silo a door 
should be put above the partition over 
these doors, or on the opposite side, and 
a dormer roof raised over it as shown in 
Fig. 3. 
BOTTOM OF THE SILO. 


If the silo is on dry ground, it will 
not be necessary to more than pack in 
four or five inches of small stones and 
cover with puddled clay. If in a wet 
place, one or two drains should be made 
from it, and gravel and cement be put 
on the stones and the walls plastered up 
with cement. 


COATING THE INSIDE. 


Various mixtures, as well as clear coal 
tar or linseed oil, are recommended and 
used with varying success. The silo at 
the New York State Experimemt Station 
at Genava, N. Y., was built in the Fall 
of 1888, too late to be used that season. 
The inside boarding was of soft pine. 
A short time before using, in 1889, this 
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silo was coated with e and resin, 
to which was added enough of boiled 
linseed oil to prevent cooling too quickly 
on the brushes in the application. This 
made a glossy finish, resembling varnish, 








with considerable body to it. It harden- 
ed in a very shorttime after being put on, 
and seems to reniain impervious to the 
action of the silage after two years’ use. 
After removal of ‘the first silage put in, 
some of which was in the silo nine 
months, this coating appeared as glossy 
as when first put on, except in places 
where silage had stuck; but on rubbing 
these places it was found to leave the 









































from fencing ripped in two; outside 
sheathing the same ; siding for silos under 
28 feet, outside diameter, common siding 
rabbeted; for silos more than 28 feet 
outside diameter common drop siding or 
ship-lap may be used. A, shows venti- 
lator between studding; auger holes are 
bored at bottom between studding, and 
the boards lack two inches of reaching 
plate at top inside. Both sets of open- 














FIG. 6, 


surface bright. The bottom of this silo 
is a little below the level of the basement 
floor, and that part,,as well as two of the 
walls to the level of the barn sills, are 
against stone wallsyand are plastered 
with cement, to whi¢h the mason gave an 
extra hard, smooth finish. After nearly 
emptying this silo ‘the second time, the 
Director of the Station, Dr. Peter Collier, 
writes: “So far as the cement walls are 
exposed they show'no noticeable disinte- 


gration or decay. The wooden walls are. 


only slightly discolored in patches where 
the silage adhered; The wood does not 
seem to have suffered any decay. Some 
of the boards were éxamined with a 
knife, and none of them showed signs of 
decay.” The mixture of ingredients for 
this coat was 74. pounds of pawattine to 
10 pounds resin, ts which was added 
about one quart of oil. This amount, 
spread with a brusix, should cover 400 to, 
450 square feet. 4A gentleman living in 
the neighborhood built a silo and coated 
it with coal tar; he writes about it as 
follows: “I put on coal tar boiled with 
some asphaltum (a ) dissolved in it 
to harden it ; applied#® hot, but it cooled 
so quickly it was a @igagreeable job and 
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left a pccmenipa surface, but I 


think it answers a good purpose in the 
matter of keeping the sidesdry. I have 
been told since F did it that a better way 
is to thin the tar-with gasoline, so it could 
be applied with a paint brush,” 


Bill of Material for Silo, two rooms, each 10x13 
feet inside, 20 feet deep. 


Price V 








Feet. per M. alue. 
For sills— 
4 pieces 2x10in. by 15 feet.. 100 $6 00 
4 pieces 2x10in. by 22} feet. 160 6 00 
2 pieces 2x6in. by lb feet... 30 600 
For studs— 
49 pieces 2x10in. by 20 feet. 1,683 6 00 
10 pieces 2x6in. by 20 feet.. 200 6 00 
For outside corner studs, 4 | $28 56 
pieces, 2x3in, by 20 feet.... 6 00 
Inside rough, 168 pieces, 1x10 
in. by 15 fect.... 2... cceeeeee 2,10 600 
Rafters, 80 pieces,2 x5 in, by 
13 feet..... peaserer yt 6 00 
Rafter ties, 30 pieces, o 
Dy 13 fect...... +02 ceseeees 163 «6 00) 
Roof, common rough 1-ineh 
DUMBER... - occe ccccccccdpoode 5 00 3 50 
6,000 shingles........sce+raeeees ece 150 9 30 
Pine fiooring, 20 feet Jong, 2 
surfaced and matched...... 2,200 1500 3300 
7,661 
Carpenter labor at $3per1,000 and board. $22 98 
Hardware—40d nails, 10 fom at 2} cents.. 2 
20d nails, 10}. at 2¢ cents.. 25 
10d nails, 20)bs: at 22-5 cents. 48 
8d nails, 100 ibs. at 2} cents.. 250 
4d nails, 20 lbs, at 22-5 cents. 48 
Tarred building paper, 270 lbs. at 3 cents. 8 10 
Two barrels lime, at S125. -.. 6... cece ee eeee 27 


“One Barrel Rosendalecement, at $2...... 200 


1,300 bricks, at $5 per 1,000 0 
Mason laying Drick.....s+ceseesecereceeees 5 85 
Total COSt.....cccsdeecereeecesccceceee $126 15 
At the old rate of estimating 50 pounds 
per cubic foot this silo would hold 120 
tons, and éost, per tomof capacity...... 


At 40 pounds per cu foot this silo 
would-hold 9 toné, and cost per ton.... 131 

At 33 pounds r cubje foot this silo 2 
would hold 72 tenes, afd cost per ton.. 175 


ROUND SILOS, 

The followitig cuts and descriptions 
are from Bullet 28, Wisconsin Experi- 
ment Station. . They show very plainly 
the construction of a round silo. 

Fig. 5 shows the eonstruction of all- 
wood round silo. Sills, 2x 4s, cut in 
sections on a radius of the silo circle, 
bedded in mortar and toe-nailed together ; 
plates the same, spiked to tops of stud- 
ding ; studding, 2 x 4s, one foot apart ; 
short length may béused lapped to get 
the depth. Sixteens.and fourteens will 
give a silo 30 feet deep; lining made 

i 





ings are covered with wire cloth to keep 
out vermin. There should be a line of 
feeding doors from top to bottom, each 
two or three feet by five feet, and about 
2.5 feet apart. 

Fig. 6 shows two methods of roofing 
round silos and the manner of connect- 
ing them with a barn. A, A, shows 
where air is admitted between the stud- 
ding to ventilate behind the lining; B, 
B, the feeding chute; C, C, filling 
window. The cupola is essential for 
perfect ventilation. 

Fig. 7 shows method of laying and 
leveling foundation of a round silo, and 
a round silo with asingle partition. A, 
center post with top level with top of 
proposed wall; B, B,  straight-edge 
boards nailed to stakes driven in ground ; 
C, straight edge fixed to turn on a pin at 
“A; B, B, are all nailed tevel with top of 
pest-A ;.D partition in round silo It 
may be placed so as to come in the 
middle of the single line of doors, letting 
the same doors answer for both sides. 

Fig. 8 shows the construction and 
ventilation of the walls of a rectangular 
silo. ‘The sills are two inches narrower 
than the studding to leave air space 
between the sills and lining. A, is two 
inches of mortar made by stirring sand 
into coal tar boiled until it is hard when 
cold. 8B, is bolt anchoring sill to wall, 
placed about four feet apart. C, venti- 
lator between studding,. 


Round Silo, 180 tons—20 feet inside diameter, 30 
fect deep 


Foundation, 7 5 perches, $1.20.............+ $9 00 

Studs, 2x4inches by 14 and 16 feet, 1,491 
ie MEU eiliess cisstcrnseccnesecce, 865 

Rafters, 2x4 inches by 12 feet, 208 feet, at 
PUEDE Kinud's 245k Shccnepettdinehis4000ssoedoesee 25 
Reni boards, 500 fect, at $5..... 0s cccoee 2 50 
Shingles, 6,000, at $1.50......cccccceee pesene 9 00 
Siding, rabbeted, 2,660 feet, at $14......... 37 24 
Lining, fencing, ripped, 2,800 feet, at $10, 28 00 
Tarred paper, 740 pounds, at 3 cents...... 22 20 
Coal tar, one barred (in Raleigh),......... 5 00 
ND ans :6n50-0ndeeensucces ener cevesebese 6 (0 
Painting, at 60 cents per square.........++ 13 20 
CSUN, DODO coos csc cscccccceses coccee 5 00 
Carpenter labor, at $3 per 1,000 and board. 38 17 
$180 51 


WHEN TO CUT. 


It has now been pretty well settled 
that corn should be siloed stalks and ears 
together, and not be cut before it has 
reached the milk stage in the kernel. 
The Ohio Experiment Station directs 





FIG. 8. 


that it should be cut when it begins to 
glaze, and the stalks begins to dry near 
the ground.—Epiror AMERICAN Far- 
MER. 


Crimson Clover. 

Prof. Voorhees, of the New Jersey 
Station, in Bulletin No. 100, gives the 
results of a test of crimson clover in the 
station grounds. He sums up the results 
in this way : 

“1, That it will grow in any part of 
New Jersey, and that it is quite as hardy 
as the common red variety. 

“2. That when seeded between July 
15 and Sept. 15 it will mature from three 
to four weeks earlier than red clover. 

“3. That since it is an annual plant, 
and differs from other clovers in its time 
of growth and development, it cannot be 
regarded as a substitute for them. 

“4, That the quality of the fodder 
and hay is superior to that of red 
clover.” 
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Agricultural chemists are revising 
their opinion about the necessity of lime 
as a fertilizer. It unquestionably has a 
much higher value than they have so far 
been willing to assign to it, 





THE HIRED MAN 





‘In the Past and the Present. 
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BY PROF. HENRY W. ELLIOTT, CLEVELAND, 0. 


There is, perhaps, no sense in attempt- 
ing to give suggestions or advice to any- 
body who on the farm is obliged to hire 
his help in the fields and in the house. 
The particular temperament and the 
financial situation of that man will have 
so much to do with the right under- 
standing and management of the ques- 
tion that the discussion of the subject on 
paper will really have little practical 
bearing outside of a few broad general- 
izations, But there are several points 
bearing on this matter which I propose 
to elaborate out of my own full experi- 
ence, and possibly this elaboration may 
smooth the path of some who now find 
the way rugged and wearisome. 

There has been in the Northern States 
of this Union, since 1850, a subtle 
change in the whole character and sys- 
tem of farm labor as relates to hired 
help. Forty years ago the hired man 
on your farm was usually a native 
American, born and bred; so with the 
girl in your kitchen. He came in almost 
as a member of your family; he was 
fairly well educated in the country and 
town schools; he was a sociable and a 
serviceable companion of yours when in 
the fields, and sat at the same table with 
you and your wife and children for his 
daily meals; went to church with them 
Sundays, and accompanied them to the 
various dinners and quilting bees that 
good old times record as common in the 
early days of the settlement of this 
country. 

This man worked with a deep per- 
sonal pride in_ the success of everything 
undertekensiliipg the year on your 
farm. He required no watching or re- 
iterated directions, and never regarded 
you with envy or any meanness on his 
part, while on yours you never looked 
down upon him as a menial or a mere 
hireling. This mutual regard and respect 
bore good fruit, and the labor problem 





NO CAUSE TO COMPLAIN, 


of our fathers and grandfathers was 
never one that galled and pinched them, 
as it galls and pinches us to-day. Why? 

Because, opening up the vast tract of 
rich lands in the West by that extraor- 
dinary system of railroad building end 
operating now in full force carried these 
native Americans, who were the type of 
what I have just defined above, away to 
cheap farms of their own, and at the 
same time carried from our seaports 
into the innermost townships and ham- 
lets of our broad land the foreigner, 
who, coming, asa rule, penniless from 
the old world, eagerly sought service 
under our established farmers, 


THE FIRST RUN 


of this immigration to our country 
was not so bad. The Irish usually re- 
mained in the towns and cities, the 
Germans went out into the country ; the 
former generally working in gregarious 
bodies in the service of railway corpor- 
ations, while the latter separated and 
scattered as individual hired men on 
the farms. Both gave general saisfaction 
in those days; especially the Germans. 
Gradually these pioneer German servants 
drifted out onto their own laud, in turn, 
and the best of their countrymen who 
continued to come over went directly to 
them rather than to us; naturally so, 
because, speaking the same language, 
and bound by local ties, the German- 
American farmer was easily able to take 
his pick of the fresh help as it arrived 
at Castle Gardin. So it has been with 
the Swedes and the Danes, un‘il now 
we have found ourselves generally face 
to face with an entirely different run of 
farm labor. In this section where I live 
we have Bohemians, Hungarians, Poles, 
and Swiss, and I am free to say that 
they make a poor substitute for the 
German, the Swede, or the Dane, and 
they cannot be treated with the same 
freedom and confidence that we gave 
the early German laborer. They do not 
seem to understand it, and certainly they 





do not appreciate it, 


With this class of farm help the best 
plan for the American farmer to pursue 
is to reassert precisely the same relation 
with the Bohemian, the Hun, the Pole, 
or kindred races, which the employer 
bears to the employe in Europe, and if 
takes the following form: 


UNDER NO CIRCUMSTANCES 


have any conversation with the hired 
man except on the subject of his daily 
labor on the farm; never allude to any 
thing else; never seat the man at the 
family table; always give him his meals 
apart, and in another room rather than 
the dining-room; if that room cannot 





A PERPLEXING QUESTION TO FATHER. 


be spared, then never call him in to eat 
until your folks have finished; never 
permit him to be out or off the 
place late at night, and rigidly enforce 
a regular hour for rising in the morning. 

If -theserules are faithfully carnied 
out you will have a fairly good man at 
your call; one who can and will work 
hard, but never intelligently, somehow 
or other. Why there should be this 
remarkable difference in the make- 
up of the brain of the average German 
and that of the average Bohemian, 
Hun, or Pole, | am unable to explain ; 
but the difference does exist. The Irish 
and Italians work so little on our farms 
as a class that [ am unable to general- 
ize over them in this respect. While I 
place the Swede and Dane higher, if 
anything, in this respect than the Ger- 
man, still, comparatively speaking, 
there are so few of these excellent peo- 
ple scattered over our country as em- 
ployes, that it is hardly worth while to 
take them into consideration. 

THE BEST FOREIGNER 

that the American farmer can hire now- 
adays is a young man who comes to 
him entirely ignorant—who has no idea 
of doing anything on the place except 
as he is shown how to do it. If he is the 
right man for that farmer, he wili re- 
quire but one showing for each and 
every service that he is required to reu- 
der, provided his employer is patient 
and thorough in giving his lessons. As 
I have said, use as few words as possible ; 
do what you want him to do entirely 
with your own hands once and see that 
the man catches on to every detail of 
that particular chore; then wateh him 
do it once right after you, and you will 
soon know whether you have the making 
of a good hired man in the fellow, or not, 

Then, again, give the foreigner hig 
own psrticular room to sleep in, and 
let him attend to that room himself; 
don’t send the hired girl or any of your 





MOTHER’S APPEAL FOR HELP. 
own women folks to make up the bed 


or sweep. Furnish the man with the 
simplest necessary bed chamber articles 
and inform him thai he must wait on 
himself, morning, noon, and night, in 
that chamber; instruct him how to bring 
his wash in once a week to the house 
washing, and then let Lim shift abso- 
lutely for himself. ‘This proceeding on 
your part will plesse that man nine 
times out of ten far mere than if you 





(Continued on fifth page.) 
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It is enid that the number of mares 
bred in the United States in 1894 is 
500,000 less than the previous year. 


The horse is undoubtedly less abused 
than formerly; but there are yet too 
many drivers whose connection with 

* civilization is a misfit. 

A horse that is addicted to rolling and 
getting cast should wear a halter with a 
ring fastened to the top between the 
ears. Snap a rope or strap in this so he 
cannot lay his head down flat, and thus 
tied there will be no further trouble. 


Swine Raising in the South. 


Eprror AMERICAN FarMER: Health 
and cleanliness are essential to success. 
It is a fact that should be known by 
every person engaged in raising swine, 
(either for home consumption or market) 
that the health of the herd is the most 
important factor. We may take the 
best breed of hogs to be had, and not 
keep them healthy by proper manage- 
ment and they will dwindle and deteri- 
orate in constitution, and finally succumb 
to disease. Such hogs are unfit for food, 
even if they have been gotten in good 
condition before they are killed. On 
the other hand, we may take a very in- 
ferior breed, and by paying strict atten- 
tion to cleanliness, both in regard to their 
feed and their bedding quarters, they 
can be improved to such an extent that 
they will surpass a much better breed 
that is not kept under good treatment. 


PREVENTION IS BETTER THAN CURE 


and is certainly the only true mode to 
pursue in order to prevent all risk of loss. 
For we cannot wait till our hogs have 
been attacked by disease and then ex- 
pect to cure them without loss. Even if 
we prevent them from dying, the hogs 
are certainly injured far more than would 
be supposed by most people. After a 
hog has once been diseased it is impossible 
to make it thrive with the best of treat- 
ment. It is not to be compared with one 
that has been kept healthy, in any par- 
ticular. A good, healthy hog should be 
the pride of every farmer. We have as 
good, or better, facilities for raising fine, 
healthy hogs here as there is in the great 
swine raising districts of the West. All 
we lack is giving them the attention. 
Some think that because a hog will eat 
it, and squeal for more, that anything is 
enough, and nothing too foul for it. 
ight there is where they make one of 
their greatest mistakes. A hog should, 
in order to keep healthy and thrive, have 
just as wholesome food, just as clean 
water, and just as good sleeping quarters 
as any other animal on the farm. 

Nuts, roots, herbs and worms are the 
natural food of the hog, and should be 
supplied by every means—in part ifnot all 
of the variety. If we have not a range 
that is capable of furnishing these things, 
we can supply them with ar equivalent, 
such as hay, green fodder, sorghum, tur- 
nips and other roots; oats, corn, wheat ; 
and by planting a piece of ground to 
ehufas or artichokes, especially for the 
hogs in the Fall, we can give them a 
variety of feed which is just as essential 
to the hog as a variety of food is for 
man. 





FILTH IS A PROMOTER OF LICE, 


as much so as of disease, and lice is just 
as great a pest, and more so in some in- 
stances, than disease. It is a very simple 
matter to keep hogs free from lice, though 
any kind of grease will not exterminate 
them, as many suppose. A great many 
people think that wallowing in the mud 
and filth is essential to its health, but, to 
the contrary, it promotes malaria as 
readily in hogs as it would in man. Lice 
causes tlie hog to be continually rubbing 
and-wallowing in the dirt and mire. 
There aré various remedies to clear hogs 
of live;)most of which are known to most 
emine raisers, and it is very important 
that ‘they make use of some of them. 
By keeping our hogs free from lice, and 
in a healthy, vigorous condition, should 
contagious diseases appear in the neigh- 
borhood they will be the last attacked 
and the least hurt—Joun W. Dek, 
Denmark, Miss. 


‘ Feeding Pigs. 
pigs are selling at 5 to 8} cents a 
pound, live weight. At such prices pigs 
are equal to gold,” asthe saying goes. 
is no other farm product so profit- 

e:': And the pigs that are most 
cheaply reared are the most valuable. 
Light to medium pigs bring the top price, 
but they make more growth for the same 
quanity of feed at their age than they 
will ever do afterward. The advantage 
of this is certainly equivalent to at least 
25 per cent. additional in the price. 

At these prices there is more money 
in this business at the present time than 
in any other part of agriculture. If 
only the pigs are bred and fed under 
the best methods they may be brought 
to the right age and weight, which is 
eight months and 200 or 180 pounds, 
at a cost of not exceeding 2 cents a 
pound. They should go with the dairy 
or be oma within easy reach of a 
creamery or cheese factory, where the 
milk or whey can be procured at very 
little cost. This, with pasture of various 
kinds, as clover, rye, peas, oats, rape, 
which costs but little, and buckwheat, 
wheat, and corn, for the finishing, will 
bring the pigs to the markets at the 
cost named. Under the common ineffect- 





The high price of corn and the low 
price of wheat turns everybody's atten- 
tion to the use of the latter for forage. 
With the proper condition it is as ‘su- 
rior food for animals as for human be- 
ings. Asit contains an evenly-balanced 
ratio of nutritious matter for healthful 
feeding, it will be better than corn for 
the making of the pork crop, and as a 
bushel of it is worth 12 per cent. more 
than a bushel of corn, its use at the same 
price as corn will be profitable. For 
feeding horses it is an inferior food, on 
account of the small quanity of coarse, 
or waste, substance in it. It is too 
highly nutritious, in fact, and needs some 
coarse stuff fed with it to render it 
fully digestible. 


SHEEP AND WOOk. 


Shearings. 


The drouth, locusts, and heavy, cold 
rains have caused a loss of 500,000 
sheep to flockmen of South Africa. 


New York City is to have a mam- 
moth wool warehouse 10 stories high to 
the intent to centralize the wool trade of 
the country. 


Free wool and London 
Justite declares would utte 
nate the wool industry of t 
Mountain region. 

To save the market from going to 
pieces at the late London auction ome of 
wool it was necessary to withdraw 30,- 
000,000 pounds. 


An exchange believes in wheat bran 
as a stock food; not the heaviest bran, 
but the lighter. “It should not weigh 
more than 18 or 20 pounds to the 
bushel.” 


Every stomachful of grass the sheep 
takes must be seasoned with salt. Todo 
this put the salt in both yards and 
tures, where the sheep can take all ) wa 

An old sheepman used to say: “If 


want. 
you want your lambs to jump up as soon 





prices, Mr, 
rly extermi- 
Rocky 


With» 
The Suffelk, Sheep. 

The Suffolk sheep were spoken of in 
the early years of ‘this century. They 
came from a cross of ‘the Horned Nor- 
folk ewe with the Southdown ram. 

The Norfolk shéspare described by 
Arthur Young in his“ General View of 
Agriculture of the:Obunty of Suffolk,” 
published in 1797, a having mutton 
“for the table of the curious, su rin 
texture or grain, flavor, quality and 
color of gravy, with fat enough for such 
tables. The wool is fine, and in price is 
third sort in England, They are active, 
bearing well hard driving, and are 
much liked for nurses.” 

Could it be possible to suppose a more 
useful ewe with which to cross the South- 
down ram? Would it not be surprising 
if such ewes were so bred for 100 years 
without producing a valuable breed of 
sheep ? 

The nervous, uneasy Norfolk, though 

ing a choice mutton, were con- 
verted into a better fattening animal, 
equally hardy and more suited to the 
wants of the hill farmers of England. 
This family of Downs, if so they may be 
called, like the others with similar origin, 
had to wait a long time for recognition. 
It was in 1859 that the Suffolk Agri- 
cultural Association’s-meeting consented 
to give the Southdown-Norfolk sheep a 
separate place in the show ring, and 





as they are born, feed the ewes a few 








Fed alone, it is apt to pack in the 
horse’s stomach and produce indigestion, 
just as the heavy, sticky, glutinous, badly- 
made bread is for the human stomach. 
Thus wheat should be coarsely chopped 
for horses and fed with cut hay, with 
one-fifth as much linseed grain or meal as 
of wheat. Or it may be fed with the 
lighest oats to be procured, the excessive 
chaff of which will render the wheat di- | 
gestible. For feeding pigs it will be | 
fed whole, or coarsely ground and given | 
in the form of slop, with milk if possible. 
It makes, thus fed, the finest quality of 
meat. 


A Great Sale of Merino Sheep. 
3y the passing away of Mr. L. E. 
Shattuck, the greatest modern improver 
of Merino sheep in Ameriea, whose rec- 
ord in show-yards and at shearing 
festivals has attracted so much atten- 
tion and placed him upon the highest 
rolis of honor, the sale of the entire 
flock is announced at auction in October 
next. 

These most fashionable sheep, the 
largest and heaviest shearing Merinos, 
the creation and pride of “Clear Spring 
Stock Farm,” won more prizes and more 
money than any Merino flock in America 
for ten years in succession at State, 
District and World’s Fairs; won five 
prizes on the small wrinkly kind over 
Vermonters; on Delaines 14 prizes; 15 
yrizes, 3 sweepstakes out of six, or one- 
half of the whole over the whole world 
in all, more than was won by all men of 
any other three States 

It is not understood that the selling 
at auction is to bea dispersion sale, 
though such is possible since it is a 
bona fide sale to settle up the estate. Itis 
hoped that the Shattuck flock may be 
retained in the family and the course of 
the great modern improver of Merino 
sheep continued indefinitely for the 
general good of the industry. 














How to Cull a Flock. 

There are two ends to every flock—a 
head and tail. It is best to begin draw- 
ing out the poor sheep first. Fora while 
the work is easy enough, and the im- 
proved appearance is soon apparent. 
When the bad ones are out of the way 
the job is more than half done and the 
“tops” are more easily seen. Almost 
any boy can do the work up to this 
point; but an expert only can select the 
best sheep from a bunch of really good 
sheep. It requires time, judgment and 
careful comparison to do good work. 


The Best Barrow. 

N. H. Gentry, Sedalia, Mo., offers a 
prize of $100 for the best Berkshire bar- 
row farrowed in 1894, and weighing 
not less than 300 pounds. Full particu- 
lars can be had from Col. Chas. F. Mills, 
Springfield, Ill., Secretary of the Ameri- 
can Berkshire Association. 
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Pen Notes. 

The digestion of pigs is strenghtened 
by feeding them some corn all the time 
when they have clover and grass, with 
which to keep their digestive organs in 
good working order. 


Dry corn is a very poor feed for suck- 
ing sows. It is better to soak the corn 





ive methods the cost of pork is fully 
double this amount mentioned. 


and feed it with oats and bran in a 
trough; the more oats the better for 





from that time they were called Suffolks. 


THE COLUMBIA GROUP OF WORLD’S FAIR PRIZE WINNERS; ALSO AWARDED DIPLOMA ON by ag EXHIBIT. 
{ ; 


Property of Alvin Crittenden, New London, O. 


beans during the Winter; and if you 
have not beans, feed peas.” 


Sheep are subject to as many ills as, 
any other kind of farm animals, but with 
judicious treatment may be kept as free 
from disease and in as vigorous growth' 
and condition as any class of stock. 


How the sheepmen dodge the tax col- 
lectors. Anexchange says there are 50,- 
000 sheep in the mountains of Apache 
County, Ari., owned by New Mexico 
parties that escape taxation in both Ter- 
ritories by being driven from one to the 
other. 


Cheap as sheep are the Nebraska 
feeders are in Wyoming and Montana 
hunting for the kind that experienced 
feeders are willing to risk their feed and 
energies upon. Itis not sheep they want 
but the right kind of sheep. Sheep feed- 
ing, though a new business comparatively, 
has become scientifically exact. 


It is just as important to improve the 
care and management of the stock as it 
is to introduce better blood. In other 
words, it is money thrown away to bring 
strains of blood into the flock and herd 
that were produced by good feed and 
management, and then give it common 
attention. It was not made that way 
and will not be able to meet the expec- 
tations, 

Every now and then a new stockman 
comes into the field wanting to buy lots 
of cattle or sheep, as in the good old 
times when men saw fortunes just ahead 





of them. It is certainly refreshing to 





find men who have confidence enough in 
the future to put their money into these 
classes of stock. These men are shrewd, 
intelligent young men With business ideas 
and push in them. 


Don’t make the same mistake over 
and over. When a mistake, or a hit, too, 
for that matter, make a memorandum, 
stick up a sign, and see to it that a 
lesson has been learned that is not to be 
forgotten. 


The sheep farmer of to-day does not 
have to depend on his wool clip as the 
only revenue from his flock. He may 
have a few mutton lambs coming on, two 
crops a year, if he has a mind to; a few 
wethers ripening for the butcher; a few 
old ewes taking on the finishing touches, 
that can be sold at any time for cash. 
There is nothing slow about sheep nowa- 





both sows and pigs. 





days. 





Some of these fldcks in England date 
back to 1810, and without any other 
trace of blood. 

The Suffolk sheep may be described 
as black-faced, harmless, with clean, 
black legs, resemblitig closely the South- 
‘down in character and wool, but are 
about 30 per cent. larger and proportion- 
ately longer in the leg. They excell in 
the following points: 


FECUNDITY. 


Thirty lambs reared to the 20 ewes is a 
frequent average. 


EARLY MATURITY. 


If well grazed they are fit for the 
butcher at 10 to 12 months old, and the 
lambs are so forward at seven to eight 
months old that 19 out of 20 breeders 
prefer them as tups to older sheep. 


HARDIHOOD. 


They get a living and thrive where 
other breeds would starve. 


MUTTON. 


The quality is super-excellent, with an 
exceptionally large proportion of lean 
meat, and commands ready sale at top 
prices. 

CONSTITUTION. 

Their robust, hardy character, power 
of endurance and comparative freedom 
from attacks from foot-rot, have during 
the past 15 years caused them to dis- 
place to a great extent the half-blood 
sheep formerly in favor in marsh-lands. 

The English Suffolk Sheep Society 
was formed in 1886, for the purpose of 
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YEARLING SUFFOLK EWES. = 
Bred and Owned by the Iowa Suffolk Sheep Co., Atlantic, Towa. 


promoting the purity of the breed, and 
providing a reliable guarantee to buyers 
by maintaining a register of pure sires, 
which has already been of direct benefit 
to those who have imported these sheep 
into the United States. 

It has scarcely been three years since 
the first Suffolks were introduced into 
the United States by the Iowa Suffolk 
Sheep Company, but their coming has 
already been recognized as a solid ac- 
— to the Iowa farmers. Mr. Geo. 

ranklin, the Secretary of the Associ- 
ation, writes: “ One of my yearling ewes, 
one year and nine months old, just after 
coming off the vessel, weighed 200 
pounds.) My buck lamb, nine months 
old, weighed 195 pounds, Last Spring 
one of my lambs when seven weeks old 
weighed 85 pounds. He adds: The 
Suffolk is a better sheep than we ex- 
pected.” 











The American Suffolk Flock Registry 
Association was established early in the 
year 1893 under the laws of the State of 
Towa. This latest candidate for favors 
has won its way to popularity and seems 
likely to keep this place. 





A Word of Caution to 3 Importers of 
Sheep. 


W. W. Chapman, President of the 
English Southdown Club, says among 
other good things about importing sheep : 
“I would earnestly press upon all who are 
thinking of selecting sheep from English 
stud flocks, to buy only those sheep 
whose pedigrees are duly and properly 
recorded in their respective flock book 
association.” 

He further insists that such animals 
should have in their ears or elsewhere on 
their bodies the society's registered trade- 
mark tattooed in the flesh, together with 
their breeder’s registered number in the 
record, thus having a permanent and 
certain means of identification which 
cannot be removed or erased; and the 
total prohibition of importation of all 
non-registered animals for breeding 


purposes.” 


Standard Delaine Merino Sheep. 


The object of the Standard Delaine 
Merino Association is to improve -the 
Merino sheep that it may better meet 
the wants of the wool and 
mutton producer. One ad- 
vantage the Standard De- 
laine Association have is 
that they reject all culls. 
Every sheep is required to 
scale 75 points. Another 
great advantage this Asso- 
ciation has over others is 
that they can go outside of 
their register to get stock 
rams; as any pure Merino 
blood descendant of the 
blood line registers is rec- 
ognized where it has indi- 
vidual merits that will scale 
in accordance with the rules. 
That is where the bottom 
has fallen out of a number 
of otherwise good registers ; 
they cannot go outside of 
their own association for 
stock rams, and they follow 
the same line of breeding 
year after year until they 
find, alas, too late, their 
mistake. They breed in 
and in until they lose sight 
of the ideal sheep they once 
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Our object is to get all 
the size of carcass possible, 
and in the fleece as much 
length and density as pos- 
sible, and to avoid wrinkles 
and gum. I havea flock 
of 300 standard Delaine sheep that I 
am caring for and breeding just as care- 
fully as though the leaders of the party 
in power were not trying to drive them 
clear into the woods and out of sight. 
‘This country has always had use for 
mutton and wool. We have some grand 
mutton breeds, also some breeds that are 
especially valuable for their wool. But 
in our Standard Delaine sheep we claim, 
and justly so, to combine these two im- 
portant points, wool and mutton, to a 
standard of excellence which is not ex- 
celled by any other breed on earth, as 
far as our knowledge extends—ALVIN 
CRITTENDEN, New London, O. 
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Dogs vs. Sheep in Virginia. 

With the evidences of reviving interest 
in sheep raising in the “ Old Dominion” 
it is gratifying to find such papers as the 
Fredericksburg Star taking sides and 
discussing the question of dogs vs. sheep 
as follows: 

“The large slaughter of sheep by 
dogs has a very serious influence against 
the sheep industry, which, but for this 
obstacle, could be made a source of con- 
siderable revenue to the farmers. In 
most cases the dogs that prey upon sheep 
are worthless, for it is a rare case to find 
a valuable dog that is a sheep killer. 
How to remedy the evil, which appears 
to be growing into such proportions as to 
threaten the total abandonment of sheep 
raising in many sections, is a problem 
that has been discussed and which called 
forth various suggestions, but few of 
them, however, have been subjected to'a 
practical test. * * * , 

“ It is well to discuss a question of such 
importance to the farmers, and look at 
it from every conceivable standpoint, 
but it is not wise to wait until a perfect 
remedy can be secured before attempt- 
ing to cure the disease. A relief-giving 
remedy is better than no remedy at all, 
and may in time lead to the discovery of 
a perfect cure. 

“Steps should be taken in every County 
to foster the sheep industry and protect 
those engaged in it from heavy loss oc- 
casioned by devouring canines.” 

The Washington Post, too, takes a 
hand in this discussion and shows just 
where the work must begin and the sort 
of a dog that must be abated. It says: 
“The question in Virginia seems to be 
pretty clearly defined. It is a question 
between the wool-bearing sheep and the 
coon-hunting yellow dog. The sheep is 
a source of wealth. It bears wool which 
is salable, and cuts up into meat which is 
both nutritious and remunerative. The 
owner of land which is tov poor to be 
cultivated profitably may still raise 
sheep and earn a comfortable livelihood. 
He may maintain his family in comfort, 
educate his children, and leave his sur- 
vivors with.the means of decent and in- 
dependent living. ‘The yellow dog isa 
superfluity. He puts up a picturesque 
fight at times, makes an interesting ad- 
dition to a red-wheeled wagon, and in 
various other ways contributes to the 
gaiety of nations. No coon hunt is 
complete without him, for he is the only 
variety of dog that can tackle the really 
able coon with success. He fulfills a 
certain sanitary function on the farm by 
reason of his great capacity as a con- 








sumer of pot liquor and kitchen refuse, 
and he is valuable as a watch-dog, be- 
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cause of his habit of rushing into the 
house and getting under the stove when 
he becomes really alarmed. But if the 
yellow dog adds anything to the wealth 
of a community, we have never heard of 
it. If he is anything more than a thing 
of melody and ornament, the fact has not 
yet been brought to our attention. * * * 

“Sheep do not flourish where the yellow 
dog prevails, and public sentiment up to 
this time, has resolutely opposed any 
effort to curtail the activity of the yellow 
dog. Here and there a bold and out 
spoken newspaper like the Fredericks 
burg Star suggests that sheep raising 
might enrich several thousands of the 
best families, if the yellow dog could be 
induced to stop eating sheep in large 
quantities ; but the movement has never 
gone beyond the speculative staye, and 
the yellow dog still presides over the 
situation. We can only conclude that 
Virginia would rather stay poor with 
the yellow dog than grow wealthy with- 
out him, and in that conviction we tip 
our hat to the yellow dog and offer him 
the assurance of our undiminished esteem 
and admiration.” 

When such powerful newspapers as 
the Star and Post give editorials on this 
industry and its hindrances—the dogs 
—it is safe to conclude that public senti- 
ment will be educated up to a point 
where a remedy will be found for the 
dog evil by legislation or some other 
way. 





THE WOOL-SACK. 





The Lord Chancellor’s Seat. 


This historical and memorable tribute 
of the British Government to the wool and 
woolen industry is described as a cushion 
stuffed with wool, especially that on 
which the Lord Chancellor sits in the 
House of Lords. It is a large, square 
bag of wool without back or arms and 
covered with green cloth. It is located 
in the center of the House, for the use of 
the Lord Chancellor. 

In the Quarterly Journal of the 
Statistical Society, March, 1859, Mr. 
John L. Hayes said: “ The statute-book of 
England has for centuries been covered 
with enactments for the protection and 
regulation of this woolen manufacture. 
To the present day, in the House of 
Lords, the Lord Chancellor and Judges 
sit upon wool-sacks, as a constant me- 
mento of the duty they owe to that 
branch of industry which was of old 


pronounced to be ‘the flower and 
strength, the revenue and blood of 
England.’ ” 


John May, in Smith’s Memoirs, 1613, 
said: “The ‘ wool-sack’ upon which the 
Lord Chancellor has sat for ages as the 
President of the House of Lords, is a sym- 
bolical tradition of the importance the 
nation has always attached to the wool in- 
dustry. “He quotes: “The antiquitie of 
wool within this kingdom hath been be- 
yond the memorie of man, so highly re- 
spected for those benefits therein that 
customable use has always been observed 
to make it the seat of our wise and learned 
judges in the sight of our noble peers 
inthe Parliament House, to imprint the 
memorie of this worthy commoditie 
within the minds of those firm supporters 
and chief rulers of the Land.” 

The Australian Year Book gives an 
account of the wool-sack with commend- 
able pride in the following words: 

“It is best described as an ottoman, 
having neither back nor arms, no luxuri- 
ous change in its shape having been made 
since its first introduction, which dates 
from the time of Henry VIII. or Queen 
Elizabeth ; a difference of opinion exists 
among historians upon the point. 
From the ‘ Lives of Chancellors’ we read 
that in an act respecting the precedence 
of the Lord Chancellor, it is stated that 
he should take his seat upon the upper- 
most sack in the Parliament Chamber, 
called the Chancellor’s “wool-sack.” 
Others state that when an act of Parlia- 
ment was passed in Queen Elizabeth’s 
reign against the exportation of wool from 
England, the Chancellor took a lock of 
wool from his seat as a memento of the 
act. It is also known that in the earlier 
days of history sacks were placed for the 
members to rest upon, and no doubt, be- 
ing the staple commodity in England, 
it was chosen as the seat of honor for the 
President of the Council; but probably 
its official recognition and establishment 
may be reckoned from the reigns of the 
Tudor Sovereigns. 

“Upon one memorable occasion during 
the present century, during the great 
debate on the Reform Bill, Lord 
Brougham, in an ecstacy of enthusiasm, 
threw himself upon his knees on the wool- 
sack at the close of his own speech. 

“Curiously enough, when the Lord 
Chancellor makes a speech he cannot do 
so from the wool-sack, but has to move 
to the top of the Dukes’ Bench, on the 
left of the throne, he taking precedence 
of all temporal peers, save Princes of the 
royal blood. History explains this by 
saying that in olden times the Lord 
Chancellor was not of necessity a peer, 
and, therefore, had no right to a seat in 
the Lords’ Chamber, so the wool-sack was 
brought in, but is still according to law 
a part of the House, and therefore a 
speech cannot be made from it.” 





Not an Idle Boast. 


H. G. McDowell, writes: 

We have more of the Merino Co- 
lumbian Grand Sweepstakes winners 
and high prize animals and selections 
from the best exhibits of the world on 
our farm now than any other place in 
the world. At the end of the World’s 
Fair we purchased a stud flock of Ameri- 
can Merinos from the L. E. Shattuck 
entire exhibit, our choice, with 
Challenge at head of stud, also the best 
five in the Homeyer exhibit, including 
the Sweepstake Ram Hammer at the 
head of herd, and a half interest in 
Stamburg, second prize two-year-old 
Rambouillet. Have also a choice selec- 
tion from President Grinnell’s flock ; 
the whole constituting as good a 
stud as ever was in America. 





WOOLENS AND WORSTEDS, 


What is the Difference Between Them? 

Col. Switzler, in his official report on 
wool and maufactures of wool to tho 
Treasury Department, gives the plain 
answer to the question, as follow.: 
There are two great classes of may). 
factures using wool as araw material, |), 
the one where carded wool is 6). 
ployed the goods are called “ wooo 
fabrics” ; in the other, where the come! 
wool is used, the goods are cal|:| 
“ worsted fabrics,” 

The Romans established a wooly 
manufacturing establishment at Wip- 
chester, England, soon after their eo). 
quest of the country in the year 55}. ©, 
It isa presumption that no woolen gov). 
were known previous to this time to {). 
English people, but as they had flocks, 
sheep giving wool suited to makine of 
the finest cloths, it is safe to conclyd 
that they had some knowledye <j 
fabricating clothing suited to 





1 
their 


wants. Certain it is that the Britons 
appreciated their opportunities, and 
712 years later, when the Roman yoke 


was thrown off, they had the skill, in- 
clination and means of perpetuating 
and extending indefinitely the manu- 
facturing and controlling of the wou! 
and woolen trade of the world {row 
their domestic fleeces for more than 
1,500 years withouta rival. Itisa fact, 
too, that the historical town of Win- 


chester, England, has always becn 
engaged in the manufacture f 
| 
I 


woolen goods. The history of the wo 
and woolen industry of England is t)o 
history of England’s civlization, rise, 
and supremacy of the nations, the 
mastery of the seas in controlling the 
trade and commerce of the world—a 
truly wonderful record that never fails 
to interest the student of history and 
political economy. : 

“ Dyed in the wool ” came into varied 
use from the fact that the dyed woolen 
cloths did not hold their colors as well 
as those cloths made from yarns pres 
viously dyed. 

In the year 1656 the first weaver whe 
settled and commenced weaving woolen 
cloth at Lowell, Mass., was encouraged 
so todo by a grant of 30 acres of land, 





THE SHEEP IN CENTRAL ALABAMA. 


What are They Worth, and What are 
They Like? 

A Birmingham, Ala., man writes: 

The common sheep of the country 
can be purchased for about $2 per head, 
and will shear about six pounds per 
fleece, but would shear 10 pounds if 
crossed with a better breed. 

This climate is unusually favorable 
for sheep, since the flocks do not require 
to be housed or fed through the Winter. 

The Summers throughout this region 
do not show as high a temperature as oc- 
curs at the North, and the Winters are 
in no sense comparable to that experi- 
enced in the Northern States. The 
mountain plateaus are delightful sheep 
pastures during the Summer, and the 
valleys make a perfect sheep paradise 
for Winter uses. The soil is rich, and 
these pastures afford feed every day of 
the best and in most abundant supply. 
Here is the place to raise mutton lam!is, 
and the demand exceeds the sup): 
every year, and is increasing every year. 


—F. T. A. 
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A New Machine for Judging Sheep. 
Mr. C. F. Darnell, of Indiana, has in- 


vented a machine or device for measur- 
ing and determining the good and bad 
points of the body of the sheep under the 
wool. The name of this machine is 
known, perhaps, as “ The Little Detect- 
ive.” This mechanical outliner is said 
to do its work perfectly, and a perfect 
drawing of the sheep is obtained. Mr. 
Darnell proposes by this profiling ma- 
chine to ascertain which sheep to keep in 
the flock, and to use it in the show-ring, 
thus doing away with “the sheep-breeder 
artist, who by trimming commands pub- 
lic applause” and “wins prizes with 
sheep that no one would think of using 
in his flock.” 

This machine is expected to simplify 
and correct the showing and judging of 
sheep in all show-yards. The expert 
judge will be no longer wanted, especi- 
ally such as does not or cannot find out 
the true form and symmetry of the ani- 
mals competing for prizes, It is pre 
sumed that Mr. Darnell will furnis! 
charts and diagrams, so that “ the sma! 
boy’ who can carry the “device” into 
the show yards can readily calculate the 
measurements and by the ready reckoner 
give the verdict of “The Little Detect- 
ive’ as to which sheep shall wear “ tlic 
blue” and “the red.” 

There will be no more protesting 
against the judgment of the judges, thus 
saving the fair managers no end of per- 
plexity and annoyance. Sheep breeding 
is to be one of the exact sciences to be 
determined by mechanical niceties that 
are infalliable and above suspicion ; that 
defeats all tricks and tricksters, whether 
intended or official ; that settles all difler- 
ences in judgments, and gives a correct 
standard that an expert or a novice call- 
not gainsay or dodge. 

It is not known as yet whether this 
machine will be placed on the market to 
be bought by those who can afford it, of 
whether it will be controlled by a royalty 
for the benefit of fair associations. “There 
has been a long-felt want of some correct 
device to defeat the cunning trickery v! 
exhibitors and the human frailty of cx- 
pert judges and fair juries. 

Fa aiaciecliainbanscdiecenbaniiennenenne 

Angora goats are better weed (ev 
stroyers than sheep, because they like to 
stand on their hind legs and nibble the 
tops of plants and shrubs. We have had 
them to entirely exterminate polkber'y 
alder, hazel, and like plants. 

One of the ablest sheep feeders in the 
country, who feeds all breed: and grade-, 
said recently in an address: “Tho 
quality of mutton has nothing whatever 
to do with the kind of hide it 1 
wrapped in.” 
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A Tank Brooder. 


Capt. Phillips, Sen 
Poultry Keeper a design of his tank 
rooder, and he states that he uses five 
ot them, each ace mmodating 50 chicks, 
1 -< being only seven chicks from 
the whole until they were sent to market. 

eost of the tank is about $3. 

Hiv. 1 shows the tank, of galvanized- 
» 4) x 30 inches and one and one- 
th inches deep. A is the boiler, of 
oblong shape, seven inches high, and 
«ven inches in diameter one way and 
fve inches the other. (See plan, Fig.2.) 
B is a smoke-pipe, or draft chimney, 
from the lamy 

one-half inch pipes from boiler to bot- 
tom of tank. These pipes give perfect 
cireulation. They are covered with 
flannel tightly drawn. The bottom of 
the tank is also eovered with flannel, 
| the flanne! on the pipes is fastened 
to the flannel on the bottom of the tank, 
as shown at Fig. 6, the object being to 
imitate the breast and body of the hen. 
le tank is held in place by a tin or 

Fig. Is 
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| breed of fowls) A man must determine 


ot Chicago, sends the ! 


amp. CC are two one and! 
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what kind of a fowl is best suited to his 
surroundings, etc., before buying. Some 
fowls will bear confinement, while others 
will not. If the production of eggs are 
his aim, then he must procure a breed 
that will produce the largest number of 
eggs. It is a very easy matter to pay a 
high price for a fowl that is even worse 
than a scrub. 

There is a great deal to be taken into 
account in regard @ feeding. <A feed 
that is very essential for one breed of 
fowls may not be at all suited to another. 
We give our fowls plenty of milk ; in fact, 
we don’t believe there is any food better 
adapted to the production of eggs, and, 
then, it is suited to all breeds. When 
they have plenty of milk and a good 
range, fowls may be kept on oné meal a 
day. When fowls are allowed the run 
of the orchard at this season of the year, 
they may be given @ small ration of 
corn, wheat oats, or a mixture of corn- 
meal and wheat, bran. They may be 
fed more fat-forming substances than if 
they were kept closely confined. But 
when fowls do not have a run where 
they can procure green food, it should be 
supplied, It is very essential that they 
should have plenty of green food. We 
sometimes give a head of cabbage, scraps 
of meat, clover leaves and grass seed 
from the barn floor, and have oyster or 
some other kind of grit shells always ac- 
cessible. 

One of the main points is to have 
plenty of clean, fresh water 
where the fowls can have 
access to it. It is also very 
essential that the feed pans, 
troughs, etc., be kept clean, 
as it is impossible to raise 
good, healthy birds from 
a filthy yard. 
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sheet-iron upright pipe, made to fit a S > 
closely to the boiler. D is the cap, rv ye Os 
or opening, for pouring water into 
the tank. (err OM a 
iv. 2 shows the tank turned up- of 66 
. . és 
side down, the parts being repre- . 
seuted by the same letters as in Fig. 1,, Many farmers who will argue that they 


except that X is explained at Fig. 5. 
Fig. 838 shows the brooder and tank 

et up, but cut in half through the mid- 

dle, to show the arrangement. The tank 


is shown, H being the tank supporter 


pipe and R the floor of the brooder. 


S ' have 


can get as many eggs with half the care, 
and that this attention is not necessary, 
do not know what their incomes are. if 


any, or what it costs to produce the eggs. 


Judging from our accounts, and if we 
made no mistake, 75 fowls may be 


is a three-inch hot-air chamber, the heat | kept as cheaply as a cow, and will pro- 
from the lamp warming this chamber so | duce $150 or more in a year, while the 
as to keep the floor barely warm, never | cow, if it be a choice animal, may yield 
hot. Pisthelamp box and O isthe lamp. | a profit of $50 to $65. 

N indicates the hinges, or where the Farmers, as a rule, seem to be grasp- 


door top opens, and L the handle. 
box, and is movable. 


V is | ing after something they cannot manage. 
The | They bite off more than they can chew, 
lap is the Gem lamp, with one and} and then “cuss ” 
onc-half inch wick, being safe, as it has | cause of it. 


the Government be- 
If they will give a litte 


two inches of water over the oil, keeping | more of their time and attention to their 


‘the Summer Queen will also 


ans r. 

liv. 4 is the brooder complete, and 
the box being 4x 6 feet, one foot high 
at each end and 14 inches in the center, 
thus viviny a slight ineline to shed water. 
The top is a door or lid, having hinges 
at the center, and a handle at the right, 
ait the teed bex at the end. On each 
‘le, iront and back, is a window, 6 x 30 

Deve. B is the chimney. 

Fig. 5 is a cone-shaped arrangement 
fo the | showing how the smoke is 
ci i the lamp, B being the pipe | 
LOt mp. It is also shown at X, 

rig. 6 shows how the flannel is 
~ ned over the pipes and to the bot- 


der uses but little oil after 
hee heated; will hold 50 chicks, and a 
ittached to it for them. It 
Ny a hot-water brooder, it holds the 
| uniformly. The brooder 


‘ little, and can be made by any 
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AMONG THE POULTRY. 
They Will Pay the Farmer. 
BY Ww sense. DENMARK, MISS. 
, : re is no other source that one can 


yon the farm as fast, easy and 
7 ttle loas as with a few chickens, 
er ‘her sources that there is more 
made at, but not with the 
ae ‘ol capital. We have been 
how v2 tty for several years and 
“ accounts and compared 
¢ livestock on the farm and 
' ent crops raised, and have 
‘or the money invested, there 
i! the farm that will compare 
theadias hen” as a provider. 
of fc. SS easy to keep a good breed 
tis to keep scrubs, and a 


Cos ‘hore profitable. It does not 
than uy @ to feed a thoroughbred 
nea GOES Q scrub, and in Some CASses | 
a Stull, the thoroughbred is 


; 
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“’ Tinies as much to the farmer ; 
“hag : "More as a broiler, it will 
PUTpose fou) ecus, and is a better all- 
‘ ‘\ by all means. Then we 
favor. “0 much cannot be said in 
ota ( breed of fowls, especially 


He Tarmer: 


; ho one else would have 


any t q 

il il} = 
Wishes, sHown fact that if a man 
oo. ar * success of anything he 
Re ede. right track before start- 
Poultry oo, tn Who wishes to raise 


sstully must procure a good 





chickens, even if they do not sell any at 
all, it will certainly pay them for their 
trouble. 





White Wyandottes. 

Like the Silver-laced, the White 
Wyandotte holds an enviable position in 
the hearts of the fanciers of this country. 
As a general-purpose fowl they have few 
equals. It is an excellent table fowl, 
being solidly built, compactly made, 
yellow-legged, yellow-skinned, with a 
plumage that shows pin-feathers in the 
least prominent manner. As a layer of 
good-sized eggs, rich in flavor, it stands 
among the leaders. Among its many 
practical qualities may be mentioned its 
hardiness, being easily kept, and an ex- 
cellent sitter and mother. 

It is a beautiful fowl for the poultry- 
man or fancier ; its snow-white plumage 







Eggs in Winter. 


BY BERTIE I. JONES, QUEBEC, 





In Winter, when eggs are from 25 to 
40 cents per dozen, it is expedient for 
the poultry man to exercise great care 
and judgment in the treatment of his 
laying stock. To keep them in good 
health, means good laying condition; 
not too fat, for if a hen is too fat she is 
simply useless as a layer; a great many 
valuable layers are spoiled in this way ; 
many amateur poultry keepers, under a 
mistaken idea of good care, give their 
laying hens about twice the quantity of 
grain that they can healthfully consume 
and turn to the best account. 

I find the following system of feeding 
a very good one to practice during the 
cold Winter months, when eggs and the 
health of the flock are the main points in 


Every that is mild and sunny 
during the Winter the fowls are allowed 
out for exercise, into a large ground- 
floored shed, which, having an eastern 
exposure, is warm. ) 

ith this camesand treatment my 
“ Winter layers ”:are living up to their 
name, and are’a& healthy as can be. 
Who says hens «lon’t pay? I say they 
do. Now, to finish} I must be allowed 
a few words on what I consider a very 
great as well as common mistake among 
poultry keepers in igeneral; that is in 
overdoing the ventilation. I believe in 
fresh air, but I do not believe that 
many poultry-houses are constructed in 
so airtight a manner as to require such 
extravagant means provided for venti- 
lation as we see, and of which we read 
so much. In Summer it is well enough, 
but in Winter keep the house so clean 
and fresh that this deathly ventilation is 
made unnecessary. 





The Rough-Coated Collie. 


The accompanying cut represents a 
specimen of the rough-coated collie or 
shepherd dog, as he is variously termed. 








ROUGH-COATED COLLIE, 


view. Indeed, in my opinion, after 
several years experience, it is quitet he 
best, and when Spring comes one 
has a strong, healthy flock to choose the 
breeding hens from. If they had been 
forced to lay with a strong, stimulating 
diet, Spring would find us with a run- 
down, sickly lot of hens quite unfit to 
place in the breeding-pens. I think 
pullets and young hens make the best 
Winter layers, as hens over two or three 
years old do not get through their 
moult until too late to begin laying; 
they do not commence laying until 
February or March at the earliest, no 
matter how good treatment they may 
receive, while young hens are laying 
finely under the same care at least several 
months earlier. This is my experience 
in the matter. 

But it is well to keep a few old hens 
for sitters, when one does not use in- 
cubators, as they are much more satis- 
factory than pullets, being less likely to 
crush their eggs or young chicks. I am 
branching off upon sitting-hens, while I 


‘start to tell the treatment that my 
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Winter layers receive. ie 

Just after daylight they get a pan of 
warm soft food, about one-half of which 
is ground peas, oats, corn, etc., and the 
other part of it consists of cooked vege- 
tables, potatoes, carrots, turnips—any- 
thing in fact in the vegetable line. 
About twice a week the vegetable part is 
substituted by cut grass or clover (boiled 
before adding the meal). All the table 
scraps go into the soft food, and an oc- 
casional allowance of fresh meat. This, 
if fed while warm, makes an excellent 
morning food, warming biddy up and 
putting her into a scratching mood, 
which is encouraged by scattering a few 
handfuls of small grain among the lit- 
ter of straw on the floor; exercise is 
necessary in keeping fowls healthy. 
This is done several times during the 
day; the hens are kept busy, and at 
night they are given a full feed of 
warmed grain, either barley, buckwheat, 
peas or oats, and in very cold weather 
corn is fed. Three or four times during 
the week a head of cabbage is fastened 
just within their reach, or a turnip cut 
in half, or a few raw potatoes now and 
then make up a variety, which is the 
chief thing to be remembered in feed- 
ing through the Winter. Everything 
and anything that they will eat is my 
rule, and it is a good one. 

A supply of fresh water is constantly 
at hand, slightly warmed; and, in order 





WHITE WYANDOTTES. 


contrasted with the bright red of the 
comb, face, wattles and ear-lobes, makes 
an interesting picture to behold. Its 
shanks are well formed and rich yellow 
in color, being free from all feathering 
of the shanks and feet. The many fine 
qualities which are here mentioned 
fully confirms the popularity which this 
grand bird has meritoriously earned, and 
places it high in the line of popularity. 





The Season of Moult. 

This is the season when the fowls 
change their old feathers for new ones. 
Feed meat, with a little salt, pepper or 
ginger added, and in the morning mash 
put linseed meal. In the drinking- 
water use a small amount of tincture of 
iron, or a few rusty nails, as a tonic. In 
a short while they will be clothed in new 
beauty and ready for the Winter’s work. 





to keep it clean, it is given in a small 
pail suspended from the ceiling by a 
cord to within a few inches of the floor. 
(This hight must be decided by the size 
of the birds.) I formerly had oceans 
of trouble, as I dare say a great many 
others have, in keeping the water free 
from straws and dirt; but at last hit 
upon this plan and find it answers every 
purpose. Now the above plan of feed- 
ing is not only inexpensive, but it is a 
very wise one as well. 

In each pen is also a long, narrow box 
divided into several compartments; in 
one is charred bone, another contains 
crushed eggshells, another grit, etc. 

A deep box as large as convenient 
occupies the sunniest window, filled with 
dry earth and coal ashes; in this they 
will roll and scratch for hours, keeping 
their bodies clean and free from vermin. 


This breed may be described as follows: 

The outer coats long and rough, ex- 
panding into a frill or ruffle about the 
neck, while a second or under coat is 
soft and wooly, very narrow, and, like 
sealskin, impervious to moisture. This 
answers as a double protection to the 
collie, especially when duty compels him 
to be out on the windy moors and bleak 
hillsides in all sorts of weather. The 
collie is a native of Scotland and in many 
respects is the mst idistinct and pro- 
nounced of all by of sheep dogs. He 
is a grand dog toMehold, whether in the 
dooryard, in the , or on the road in 
the discharge of Bis.duty. The intelli- 


gence of the Scotéh ollie is quite com- 
parable to that dhe 









e shrewdest and 
highest types of uman beings, and his 
alertness, fidelity and efficiency is often 
without a parallel, save in the most illus- 
trious instances of. human heroism and 
intelligence which are celebrated in 
poetry and song. There is a significance 
in the fact that the highest types of shep- 
herd dogs are only to be found among 


In the earlier times, as now, the shep- 
herd had his attendant dog, whose duty 


flock from the attacks of wild beasts. 
He, however, has nothing to do with the 
management of the sheep; on the con- 
trary, he was a kind of abomination, and 
if not carefully watched was more de- 
structive to the flock than the beast of 
whose approach he was to give warning. 
Taken from his duty he was a common 
pest and destroyer. It is known that the 
dog loses much of the social qualities in 
the East and in Barbary which makes 
him the friend of man. It is strange 
but true that the dog is a cruel, blood- 
thirsty creature among the Arabs, where 
he is always hungry and never satisfied. 
His look is savage, his physiognomy ig- 
noble, and his appearance disagreeable. 
Though the Moors grant him a corner in 
their tents he receives no caresses, not a 
crust of bread nor a bone to gnaw. It 
is not to be wondered at, then, that the 
Arab dog, though kept as a part of the 
family outfit, raised among the flocks 
and herds, is not allied with them or in 
friendly, safe relationship with his owner 
nor his family. 

It is safe to conclude that the Scotch, 
the English, the Spanish and all the 
various breeds of sheep dogs are the di- 
rect result of intelligent and humane 
treatment. He is a creation of kindly 
culture and selection in breeding and 
management. 

If there was a reformation among the 
people, among farmers, on the raising of 
dogs, on the keeping of well-bred, stock- 
handling families of dogs, there would be 
less cause of complaint of sheep being 
killed than now exists. The writer has 
sometimes thought that the breeding of 
dogs could be regulated by sentiment 
crystallized into law that would legislate 
the ill-bred, prowling, vicious, sheep-kill- 
ing brute out of existence, and give 
precedent to the= intelligent, useful, 
beautiful Scotch collie as seen in the cut 
that illustrates this article. 
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Preserving Eggs. 

Eprror Amerroax Farmer: Often 
we see in the papers directions for mak- 
ing hens lay through the cold weather 
by feeding them sumptuously. But 
writing such articles is one thing and 
getting the eggs is another. 

I can remember! when Andrew Jack- 
son was President, but I do not remem- 
ber a person keeping three or four dozen 
hens who got more than three-fifths of 
them to lay regularly through Decem- 
ber and January. No matter how well 
you care for them, there are always some 
too shiftless and some too modest to lay 
during cold weather. The non-layers 
being kept on high living, makes a great 
inroad on the profits of those eggs that 
are laid; besides, the animal kingdom as 
well as the vegetable kingdom needs rest 
each year to some extent. 

I will tell you howI have eggs in 
Winter. I take a peck of fresh-burnt 
lime (not air-slacked), put it into a bar- 
rel or half-barrel, and turn boiling water 
on it until it gets to slacking well; then 
-put in three pails of cold water to keep 








the most intelligent nations of the world.’ 


extended no furthér than guarding the’ 


in the steam. When slacked, stir well 
two or three times, then let settle until 
next-morning. Dip out about two gal- 


THE APIARY. 








lons and add one quart of salt to the 
clear water and put it into a crock or 
jar. Have a round board about an inch 
smaller than the crock inside, bore an 
inch hole through the center to put your 
finger through to lift it out. Now, com- 
mence putting in your eggs, keeping at 
least one inch of pickle over the eggs, 
and place the round board over them 
every time you have put in a batch of 
eggs; always have your eggs cold when 
put in, and fresh. When the crock is with- 
in two and a half or three inches of 
being full, take about a quart of the 
lime, as thick as cream, and pour around 
over the top of the eggs, so that it will 
just cover the eggs; then take a thick 
cloth, double it and spread it nicely over 
the top of the eggs, tuck it well around 
the edge, and put on about one inch of 
the lime, as stiff as plasterers use for 
white coating; put on your round 
board, then cover the crock over and 
put in a dark, damp place until Winter. 

These eggs will keep good for five 
years, and the shells will be as thick 
again when used. 

Every time you add more pickle add 
the same amount of salt. 

To test the eggs, take a candy jar and 
fill it two-thirds full of this pickle, and 
put in your suspicious eggs. The fresh 
ones will just touch the bottom of the 
jar; the staler the eggs are the less they 
will sink. Those that come within one 
and a half inches of the bottom will do 
to pack, the others will do for present 
use. 
Eggs through December and January 
bring from 25 to 45 cents per dozen in 
these parts. You pay 10 cents per dozen 
and can sell them for 25 cents, the profits 
on 40 eggs will pay a year’s subscription 
to THe AMERICAN FARMER, and you 
will have lots of cheap eggs for Christ- 
mas, and can buy many necessities of 
life, by going to the little trouble of put- 
ting up a six-gallon crock of eggs— 
GrorGe W. Newrov, Ohio. 





Pacific Beekeepers Meet. 

A special meeting of the Central Cali- 
fornia Association was held Aug. 1, to 
discuss the question “ How to Dispose of 
Our Honey to the Best Advantage.” 
Fair dealers were brought to public no- 
tice and some commissiom merchants re- 
-ceived unpleasant thrusts. A portion of 
the Secretary’s report is here given. 


THE QUESTION OF TARE. 


In extracted honey none wished to sell 
wood for honey, but serious objections 
were made to knocking off tare for cases, 
cans, and then several pounds of honey 
besides, as we have done in three car- 
loads of honey sold in the last 10 days. 
Cases generally weigh 10 pounds, while 
an occasional one weighs 12 pounds. 
To cover the weights of all and avoid 
the weighing of each case separate—as 
was resolved by the State Association at 
Tos Angeles last January—we add 10 
or 20 per cent. to the average case, to let 
the buyer know that we want to do 
nothing but what is fair. Upon motion 
it was unanimously decided that we de- 
duct 12 pounds per case for tare and no 
more, 

As the cases for comb honey vary in 
weight it was decided by motion that 
they be weighed and 10 per cent. of 
their weight be added to them for tare. 


PRICE FIXED FOR HONEY. 


On the price of honey—viz., four and 
one-half cents for bright amber, at which 
price the three carloads above mentioned 
were sold—it was unanimously decided, 
on motion, by a standing vote, that inas- 
much as the crop of California is the 
shortest known for many years, and from 
the latest accounts in the East their crop 
is also short, that we are not getting 
market value for our honey ; and that 
we will not sell for less than five cents 
until our next meeting on the first 
Wednesday in September. The Secre- 
tary was instructed to inform the differ- 
ent honey dealers of this fact, as well as 
that we have a fine lot of honey for sale. 

During noon the Secretary placed on 
the table samples of N. D. West’s queen 
cell protector, queen cages with his im- 
provement for the safe introduction of 
queens, and samples of beeswax made by 
his improved solar wax extractor. 
Through a mistake the extractor was not 
brought. Also, sample hive with honey 
in clamped sections with wide frames, 
just as taken from the hive, to show the 
ease with which the honey can be han- 
dled and how clear and free the sections 
are from gum and glue. Mr. Stearns, of 
Selma, a large honey producer, remarked 
that the Secretary could not keep his 
sections so nice and clean with bees in 
his country. Towhich he replied: “There 
is an occasional colony that will daub 
and soil anything.” 

Many other minor points were dis- 
cussed to the interest of the association. 

During both the forenoon and after- 
noon meetings the hall was crowded to 
its utmost capacity and a number were 
not able to gain admittance, yet it was 
decided that not one-half of the beekeep- 
ers in this and adjoining Counties were 
present. 

Notwithstanding the desperate and un- 
merciful attempt made several years ago 
to expel the bees as a public nuisance 
from Kings County—then part of Tulare 
County—it was clearly manifested from 
the beemen present that the little busy 
bee will bring a larger revenue into this 
section of the country, at least this year, 
for the amount of capital and labor in- 
vested, than any industry we have. 

On motion it was decided to hold our 
next regular meeting the first Wednes- 
day in September, at Selma, Fresno 
County.—J. F. Fiory, Secretary Cen- 
tral California Beekeepers’ Association. 

It is a good plan to fumigate all grain 
bins and corncribs by burning therein, 
behind closed doors and windows, a good 
pot of brimstone. This will kill all in- 
sects and destroy spores of disease that 











might otherwise be perpetuated. 


Hummings. | 

It is a popular mistake to think that 
a man who has failed at everything else 
will make a success at beekeeping. 


It is characteristic of imported blooded 
Italians for two queens to live in har- 
mony. Each generation of their prog- 
eny will grow more yellow than the last. 


An excess of drones is a loss to the 
beekeeper. They consume large quan- 
tities of honey without gathering any, 
and a loss of honey is the result as well 
as a loss of labor to the bees. 


California honey producers, as well as 
their Eastern brethren, will have a short 
honey crop this year. In central sec- 
tions the drouth has greatly interfered 
with profits. After the drouth there 
were some encouraging rains, but the 
great heat at the end of July has made 
the Fall crop doubtful. 


Italian bees can be procured of the 
dealers in beekeepers’ supplies. They are 
sent through the mail in wired cages, 
made by boring a hole in a small block 
of wood and covering the aperture by 
fine wire gauze. Bees are sent to Aus- 
tralia in this way with safety. 


There is a great amount of maple 
sirup upon the California market, in 
small tin cans, A taste of it is enough 
to show that it is maple only in name. 
That is where glucose comes in again to 
rob an industry of good prices, and bring 
discredit upon one of the most healthful 
and palatable products of nature. 


Doctor Miller’s recipe for giving 
water to the bees is: Take a five-gallon 
crock, or other vessel; lay a piece of 
burlap over it ; take two or three pieces 
of rotton wood, six to 12 inches longer 
than the depth of the vessel, and push 
the burlap to the bottom with them; 
fill up with water and throw in a hand- 
ful of salt, and if started in time your 
bees will not bother the horse-trough. 


Practical tests have shown that to in- 
troduce imported blood into one’s apiary 
once in a few years greatly improves the 
bees. They are prolific, hardy, and live 
long, beside being great gatherers of 
honey. Many queens are imported from 
Italy every year, proving that there is 
much faith placed in them, and yet there 
are still wise bee men who think we 
would do better if there were no impor- 
tations for some years, 


Herr Schoenfeld, a noted German bee- 
keeper, states in his experience that re- 
newing brood-combs becomes, with a 
vigilant beekeeper, a matter of necessity, 
as workers matured in old combs are of 
much smaller size, and often deformed 
and weak ; and contrarywise, bees ma- 
tured in new combs are of plump and 
healthy size and are healthy and strong. 
Everything depends, however, on re- 
newing at the right time, so as not to 
interfere with the colony. Early in the 
Spring place in each strong colony one 
or two clean, new combs in which a few 
patches of brood have been reared the 
year before. 


Prof. Cook is going to be a power 
for good in California. He has begun 
to establish an influence over the fruit- 
producers. Negotiations are now going 
on in a certain section of Fresno County 
to plant 1,000 acres of black sage. This 
will be done by a company, or combi- 
nation, of large fruit-producers. This 
sage will be scattered along the foothills, 
about 100 acres in a patch, five miles 
apart. Thus its benefits will reach a 
great many orchards, which in turn will 
pay back in nectar for the labor of the 
bees. These tracts of black sage will 
be irrigated and will yield floods of 
honey every year. 





Laying Workers. 

A writer gives the following explana- 
tion of a curious bee problem: 

“ No doubt many will remember hav- 
ing seen eggs in supers and wondered 
how they came there. I think we have 
all read of bees stealing eggs, and many 
honestly thought they did so, and pos- 
sibly in some cases it has been done. For 
some years I have wondered how it came 
that I could find a few drones in worker- 
cells in the supers. Three years ago I 
became fully satisfied that it was the 
workings of a laying worker. We know 
that laying workers are in the hives at 
all times, or, at least, during the honey 
season, and they will get in their work 
when we least expect it. Cyprian bees 
and their crosses are much the worst, and 
I found quite a little trouble with them 
because a laying worker would set up 
business within a few hours after the 
queen went out with a swarm. Then 
why should not a worker, when above a 
queen-excluder, deposit a few eggs once 
in a while? We venture the assertion, 
that no one ever knew eggs, deposited 
above the queen-excluder, to hatch out 
anything but drones, unless by chance 
the qneen got through; and if she did 
get through was she ever known to get 
back alone? We believe a queen could 
pull herself up through the perforated 
zinc much easier than she could down. 
I believe that, if bee-keepers would only 
look for fertile workers or laying workers 
—whichever you wish to call them-— 
they will find them more numerous than 
expected.” 





Beekeeping in the United States. 
The beekeeping industry is growing 
very rapidly in this country. In 1869 
the United States produced 15,000,000 
pounds of honey; in 1889 the produc- 
tion was 64,000,000 pounds. In those 
two decades the consumption quadrupled, 
while the population did not do as much 
as double. The output of honey last 
year was not less than 80,000,000 pounds. 
Fifteen large factories, employing 100 or 
more hands each, and many smaller con- 
cerns are engaged in making hives and 
other supplies for beekeepers. 





Intending planters of crimson clover 
should carefully remember that it must 





have good soil and mild Winters, 
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DO YOU GROW 
FLOWERS OR VEGETABLES 7 


The Seaside Gardener will helo you. 
It tells how to grow plants and vege- 
tables. Through its columns you may 
ask any question of general interest to 
plant culture. Subscription price only 
50 cents per year. Published monthly. 
Twenty pages. Every person sending 
50 cents for one year’s subscription will 
get a premium worth the subscription 
price. Plants, bulbs, and seeds given 
away. Send for premium list.—C. 8. 
TAIT, Publisher, Brunswick, Ga. 
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THH AMERICAN FARMER: WASHINGTON, D. ©., SEPTEMBER 1, 1894. 





THE TARIFF Bill. 
The Tariff Bill with all its wicked- 
ness, is now a law. It is better than 
when it came from the House of Repre- 
sentatives, in that it gives more protec- 
‘ion to American interests. It is worse, 
in that it makes a free gift of between 
$40,000,000 and $50,000,000 to the 
odious Whisky and Sugar Trusts, and 
throws a still larger proportion of the 
reduction of the protective duties upon 
the farmers. The farmers were sacrificed 
worse than ever by the demagogs who 
are trying to catch the votes of the 
workingmen of the cities. In the House 
Write for special inducements to club raisers. | bill the manufacturers and workingmen 
Advertising rates made known upon applica- 
tion. were made to suffer somewhat in com- 
tm, Our readers win oblige ws, when writin pany with the farmers, but the factory 
ate that they saw the alvertisement in Tad | Operatives made themselves felt in the 
denen By dy orma- | Senate, and shifted the whole burden on 
Ba When adie te scheunguene apestty | °° the farmers. There were 634 amend- 
Dalene ep ctalhe ited tos the Southern Bai | ™Ments made in the Senate, but scarcely 
Gon, Al) subscriptions will be entered for the | (16 in 100 were for the benefit of any 
—_——— === farming interest. All were for the benefit 
of the wages of operatives and profits of 
manufacturers. The voice of the mil- 
lions who cultivate the soil could not be 
heard, but any little group which makes 
collars and cuffs, or glass bottlss, or pot- 
tery, or digs coal could gain immediate 


HELP THE AMERICAN FARMER. 
attention. 


Now is the time to begin work for 
e future. The farmers of the United 

The new bill is bungling, botchy, 
unjust, and, above all, un-American 


have been outrageously treated 

the new tariff bill. They must not 

@ndure its unjust discriminations against 

their interests. They have been sacri- 

ficed by a gang of blatant politicians 

who seek to capture the Communistic, 
throughout. If it teaches the farmers 
a lesson as to the necessity of more 
active looking out for their interests, it 
will, however, do much good. It shows 
them conclusively how they are sacri- 
ficed to pander to the demagogism of 


archistic votes of the big cities. 

y have robbed the farmer to get the 
those who are secking the votes of the 
Anarchistic, Socialistic elements in the 


applause of this element. 
Tue AMERICAN Farmer has vigor- 

cities and the shiftless and ignorant in 

the back country districts. 


ously fought against the consummation 
of this great wrong, and it will fight as 
The farmers should at once begin the 
task of securing the undoing of this 


strenuously against the continuance of 
it. We believe that the farmers are 

wrong to them. The campaign before 
them is very simple. They must insist 


made to bear far more than their share 

of the great burdens of life. They are 

furnishing the workingmen far the cheap- 

est and best food that any people in the 

world have. Their profits have gone to 
that we have legislation which will se- 
cure to our own farmers the market for 
the $300,000,000 worth of farm prod- 
ucts which we buy abroad every year. 
We want our own soil to produce all the 


the very bottom, while the wages of 
the operatives have been maintained far 

wool, cotton, sugar, eggs, tobacco, hay, 
barley, butter, cheese, hops, potatoes, 
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above the European standard. Now 
there has been a successful conspiracy to | 
cut the farmer’s profits down still lower. | 
This is in the highest degree unjust, and | 
to THe American Farmer has con- 

stantly protested. We shall never rest 
until the farmers are given that meas- 
ure of protection which will assure them 
the market for the $300,000,000 of 
farm products that we now buy abroad 
every year. 

We want all farmers to gather on 
this platform for a stubborn fight this 
Fall for their rights. Tae American 
Farmer will lead in the fight. Every 
man who believes that the farmer should | 
have a fair return for his labor—that 
he is entitled to as much protection as a 
man who works in a coal mine, a roll- 


onions, vegetables, etc., etc., that our peo- 
ple require. This is the first great, long 
| step toward making our farmers and the 
country prosperous, stopping the drain 
of gold abroad, making money plenti- 
ful, raising the mortgages from farms, 
and giving work and wages to every- 
body. 

Let us have justice for farmers, and 
be satisfied with nothing less. 


SONG OF THE FREE-WOOL LIARS. 


The free-wool liars are now tuning up 








their twanging harps for a general 


ing mill, a pottery, or a glass-house, | 


should join with us in this fight fF | fee 


laboring man from having wool made 
Having made a free gift to the 
Sugar and Whisky Trusts of somewhere 

Let every one subscribe for THE| between $40,000,000 and $50,000,000 
American Farmer and try to induce | or as much as the duties collected on 
his neighbors to do so. Liberal reduc-| raw wool for eight years—it is necessary 
tions to clubs. 


right and justice. 


| to chant this song very loudly in order 


Tue owners of the 4,334,000 sheep in | to distract peoples’ attention. See how 
the New York World sets the key: 


Free wooi will make cheaper clothes, bene- 
fiting all the people, and will increase the 
price of domestic wool, benefiting the farmer. 
This may seem to be paradoxical ; it is not. 

Under our old-time free-wool policy flocks 
increased in numbers, and the price of wool 
was maintained because there was a demand 
for wool. Foreign wools are needed for ad- 
mixture with our own wools in this coun- 
try, and when their importation is dimin- 
ished by a tariff duty the demand for Ameri- 
can wools necessarily falls off. Under high 
protection on wools flocks of sheep have di- 
minished and prices for wool have gone 
down. Already the price of domestic wool 
has increased in this country siuce the pass- 
age of the Senate Lill. 


Every thinking man knows that there 





Texas are not getting up processions | 
with big bands and transparencies to 
welcome home their returning Congress- 
men. Instead, there is a dark, sinister 
glitter in their eyes, and they run the 
balls of their thumbs testingly along the 
sharp-set edges of their political razors. 
The number of corpses after the conven- 
tions will just equal the number of votes 
from Texas for free wool. 


Epwarp Arkinson, the Statistician, 
testified before the Royal British Com- 
mission on Agriculture that one client 
of his in this country had received one 
single order for 25,000 steam plows for 
the Argentine Republic. He said that 
there were enough good wheat lands on 
the Paraguay and Parana Rivers to 
feed the whole world. 





are as many distinct falsehoods in this 
Free 
wool will not make cheaper clothes, for 
the sufficient reason that the cost of the 
wool in a suit of clothes is only a very 
small item. The cost of the labor in 
making the cloth and the clothes is the 
item. 


as there are separate sentences. 





great We can only cheapen 
clothes by admitting free of duty the 
product of the “sweating shops” of 
England. If we had kept the duty on 
wool, and abolished that on cloth and 
clothes, we would have cheapened the 


1 a fr’ (Ae: A . 
= | latter from one-third to one-half. An 
| American tailor is paid from $15 to $25 


SIGHTS AND SCENES *& 
E | for making a $45 suit of clothes In 
OF THE WORLD. | England the men and women who make 
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| Our sheep have always increased 
under protection regimes, and decreased 
| under free trade. This is not a matter 
| of assertion, but of history. 

Foreign wools are not needed for ad- 
mixture with native fleeces. We can 
raise in this country every kind of wool 

‘needed by the manufacturer. 


elegant portfolio of photographs as adver- 
ony See our advertisement on another 


Name — -— 





American wools have not risen in 
price, but have steadily fallen as the 


eT ee us ro prospect of free wool became more cor- 
CUT THIS OUT. | tain. There was a temporary rise when 


Address 
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hosanna over the immense benefits to the | 





it seemed probable that the Tariff Bill 
would be defeated, but this advance was 
at once lost when it was seen that the 
House would accept the Senate Bill. 

The always-mendacious St. Louis Re- 
public tunes up in this wise : 

BLESSINGS FOR THE MASSES. 

Mr. Springer, who has for years made 
a special stndy of wool tariffs, estimates that 
the free wool of the new tariff will save to 
the families of the United States $141,000,000 
a year. 

In the calculation Mr. Springer does not 
allow for increased consumption. He takes 
the $37,000,000 of importations in 1893 and 
the census year domestic manufactures of 
woolens, worsteds, carpets, and knit goods 
and hosiery made of wool. On that basis of 
total woolen consumption he makes his esti- 
mate of $141,000,000 saved each year. 


This is the most preposterous stuff 
imaginable. If the wool-growers made 
a free gift to the manufacturers of every 
pound of the wool they needed, it would 
not begin to “save” the people of the 
country such a sum as $141,000,000. 

According to the census of 1890 the 
total value of all the materials used by 
the wool-manufacturers, which includes 
coal, dye-stuffs, cotton and silk admix- 
tures, as well as American and foreign 
wools, at the prices then prevailing, was 
only $203,096,642, The farmers of this 
country have never received so much as 
$60,000,000 a year for their wool, and 
when a man sets up to say that the 
taking off the light duties on wool will 
asve the people over twice as much as the 
entire value of the domestic wool, he is 
simply making an impudent assumption 
upon the ignorance and credulity of the 
people. 

FEEDING WHEAT AND CORN. 


THE general interest which is now felt 





among farmers as to the relative feeding 
values of wheat and corn has brought 
out a very valuable circular from D. E. 
V. Salmon, D. V. M., Chief of the 
Bureau of Animal Industry, Agricul- 
tural Department. It isso full of exact 
and much needed information, that we 
give it entire: 

The quantity and proportion of the differ- 
ent proximate constituents which are present 
in a digestible form in 100 pounds of some of 
the common feeding stuffs is compared in the 
following table with the German feeding 
standards. 

This table presents the chemical aspect of 
the subject, and is valuable in the indications 
and suggestions which may be obtained from 
it. The information which it contains 
should, ho werer, be used in connection 
with our knowledge of the habits of animals 
and the practical results of feeding. We 
should not care to assert, for instance, that 
wheat screenings are in general more valu- 
able as a food for animals than the plump, 
sound wheat, although the table would 
indicate this to be the case. We may, how- 
ever, safely conelude that the ae and 

y 


imperfect wheat should be fed and on 
best wheat put upon the market. 


Table showing digestible com ponenta in 100 pounds 1 


of feeding stuff and the nutritive ratio; also 
Seeding standards * 





Nutritive 
ratio 


Carbo- 
hydrates. 
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5 | Fat. 


we wiog- 


Wheat 
Corn (maze) 
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SOmetis 


Wheat screenings 
Wheat middlings......... 
Wheat bran 
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= 
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FEEDING STANDARDS. 


[Per day and per 1,000 
pounds, live weight.| 


Horses, moderately 18 
Horses, heavily worked.) 2.5 
Growing cattle: 
Age 2 to 3 months; 
average live weight, 
165 pounds.........-.- 
Age 6 to 12 months; 
average live weight, 
550 pounds..........++ 
Age 15 to % months; 
average live weight, 
O40 pounds........6-+ 
Fattening cattle: 


Second period 
Third period 
Growing pigs: 
Age 2 to 3 months; 
average live weight, 
55 pounds. .... 2... 0+. 
Age 5 to 6 months; 
average live weight, 
137 pounds...........- 
Age 8 to 12 months; 
average live weight,, 
275 pounds 
Fattening swine: 
First period 5.0 | 4 1:! 
Second period . Y 1: 
Third period | 27! f 1: 








*The figures in these tables are taken from 
the article by Prof. W. A. Henry.on “ The Feed- 
ing and Management of Cattle,” in the Special 
Report of the Bureau of Animal Industry on 
Diseases of Cattle. 

It is seen that wheat contains practically 
the same amount of protein per 100 pounds 
as oats, and that both wheat and oats 
contain about 30 per cent. more protein than 
corn, On the other hand, wheat only has 
about one-half as much fatty matter as corn 
and oats. In carbohydrates the position of 
wheat is about halfway between that of corn 
and oats. 

PROTEIN, 

that is the albuminoid constituents of grain, 
goes to build up the albuminoid tissues of the 
animal body of which the muscles are the 
most prominent part, but it may also be 
changed into fat. The fat in the animal 
body comes, therefore, both from the fat and 
the protein in the food which is eaten. The 
carbohydrates sustain the heat of the body 
and must be present in sufficient quantity or 
the more valuable fat which has already been 
assimilated will be used for this purpose. 
Young growing animals require more protein 
than older ones, and also more than fattening 
animals, in order to supply material for 
building up the muscles, tendons, and other 
albuminoid structures. 

We must not conclude from these facts, as 
some have, that because wheat is particularly 
indicated for young growing animals it is not 
adapted for those which are fattening. The 
fallacy of such a conclusion is shown by the 
following comparisons: 





hydrates. 
Fat. 
Nutritive 

ratio 





First comparison. 


Feeding standard: | 
Growing cattle, 6 to 12 
months old 
26.6 pounds wheat 
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Second compa, ison, 


Feeding standard: 
Fattening cattle, sec- 
ond period 
33: pounds wheat 
834 pounds corn 
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This table brings outitt’the cb 
sible manner, first, ube ne approach chen 
ically of 26.6 pounds of wheat German 
standard ration her 


for growing! cattle from 6 to 
12 months of age, and, s¢cqndly, the fact that 
334 pounds of wheat comes much nearer the 
feeding standard for fatténiny cattle than does 
the same quantity of corn, ,{ The proportion of 
the protein to carbohydrates and to fat is very 
much nearer the standard in wheat than in 
ee ll ana by theset!standards wheat is 
or wi fattening ani- 
mals than is a" aa nee - 
THESE STANDA 
however, are not to be considered as perfect, 
Corn comes nearer beifig an ideal grain for 
fattening animals in this country than is in- 
dicated by the tables. Such anjmals appar- 
ently do not need as much protein as is con- 
tained in the standard, and may take with 
advantage more carbohydrates and fat. 
Equal parts of wheat and corn should, there- 
fore, prove better for fattening animals than 
either of these grains alone. For growing 
animals corn is plainly not so suitable as is 
wheat or oats. 

When wheat and corn are the same price 
per bushel, it is preferable to feed wheat and 
sell corn: First, because wheat weighs 7 per 
cent heavier per bushel than corn; secondly, 
because wheat is weight for weight an equally 
good grain for fattening animals, and better 
for growing animals; and, thirdly, because 
there is much less value in fertilizing 
elements removed fron the farm in corn than 
in Wheat. 

There are certain points to be borne in 
mind when one is commencing to feed wheat. 
Our domesticated animals are all very fond of 
it, but are not accustomed to eating it. 
Precautions should consequently be observed 
to prevent accidents and disease from its use. 
It is a matter of common observation that 
when full-fed horses are chan from old to 
new oats they are liable to attacks of indiges- 
tion, colic, and founder. If such results 
follow the change from old to new oats, how 
much more likely are they to follow a radical 
change, such as that from oats to wheat? 
For this reason wheat should at first be fed in 
small quantities. It should, when possible, 
be mixed with some other grain, and care 
should be taken to prevent any one animal 
from getting more than the quantity intended 
for it. 

THESE PRECAUTIONS 

are especially necessary when wheat is fed to 
horses, as these animals are peculiarly liable 
to colic and other disturbances of the 
digestive organs, accompanied or followed by 
laminitis. Cattle, sheep, and hogs frequently 
crowd each other from the feeding troughs, in 
which case some individuals obtain more than 
their share,and may bring on serious or fatal 
attacks of indigestion. 

The best form in which to feed wheat is to 
roll or grind it into a coarse meal. It may 
then be fed alone, or mixed with corn meal 
or ground oats. When ground fine it is pasty 
and adheres to the teeth, gums, and cheeks so 
that it is not so readily masticated or eaten. 
In the form of a coarse meal it is relished by 
all animals, it is in a condition to be attacked 
by the digestive processes whether thoroughly 
masticated or not, and in most cases it gives 
the best results. Dr.;Gilbert appears to have 
obtained better results from whole than from 
ground wheat when’ fedto sheep. Sheep 
feeders may, therefore, Cexperiment with 
whole wheat, but wheat meal will certainly 
be found to give better reanlts with all other 
kinds of animals. “i 
THE NUMBER OF POUNDS OF LIVE WEIGHT 


that may be produced by feeding a bushel of 
wheat will evidently vary according to the 
age and condition of the’animal fed. Prof. 
Robertson, at the Ottawa Experiment Station, 
fed frozen wheat to hogs and secured from 9.1 
to 15.46 pounds, live weight, from a bushel, 
the greater increase being from young, grow- 
ing animals, and the smaller from _ those 
which were fattening. 

At the South Dakota Experiment Station 
the hogs fed ground wheat required 4.81 
pounds, and those fed whole wheat required 
‘4.91 pounds for 1 ponnd gain in live weight. 
The ground wheat fed returned 58.39 cents 
per bushel, and the whole wheat, 55.83 
cents; corn, 60 cents; and peas, 65.36 cents. 
The quality of pork obtained from ground 
wheat and corn was about equal, and was 
superior to that from whole wheat, peas, or 
mixed feed. 

MIXED RATIONS. 


From the Canadian experiments it would 
appear that the feeding value of an equal 
weight of wheat is slightly in excess of that 
of corn ; the South Dakota experiments gave 
better results from eorm In general, the 
difference would probably not be very great, 
but it would undoubtedly be better to mix 
corn and wheat, or corn, wheat, and bran, or 
corn, wheat, and middlings. The following 
examples show the composition of such mix- 
tures : 





Protein. 
hydrates. 
Nutritive 


Carbo- 





Mixture No. 1: 
50 pounds corn 
50 pounds wheat 


100 pounds mixture.. 


Mixture No.2: 
40 pounds wheat 
40 pounds corn 
20 pounds bran 


100 pounds mixture.. 


Mixture No. 3: 
40 pounds wheat 
20 pounds corn 
20 pounds oats........++ 
20 pounds middlings... 


100 pounds mixture.. 


Mixture No. 4: 
6) pounds wheat 
20 poun's oats 
20 pounds middlings... 





100 pounds mixture... 9.7!) 50.7) 2.511: 5 


Many other combinations might be made, 
but these are sufficient for purposes of illus- 
tration. Mixtures 1 and 2 are more suitable 
for fattening animals, while 3 and 4 are ex- 
cellent either for growing animals or for those 
being fattened. 





In spite of the fact that we have as 
fine pastures as the sun shines on, as 
good cows as are bred in the world, and 
creameries that have no superior any- 
where, we send $1,000,000 a year to 
Europe for cheese. If the men who are 
now raising $1,000,000 worth of wheat 
to be sent abroad“and, sold for less than 
it cost to raise it, sheuld devote them- 
selves to producing that valuation of fine 
cheese, they would make much money 
for themselves, the money would be kept 
in the country, aiid the cost of transpor- 
tation, profits of handling, etc., would go 
into the pockets of our own people. 





Or course, when any wild theorist 
comes across a statistical fact which 
knocks his bosh endwise, all he has got 
to do is to denounce it as “an utterance 
of the capitalistic press.” It is so nice 
to be able to dispose of inconvenient 
facts and figures this way. 





Wnuat a tough season this has been 








| out West on the rain-making humbugs. | 


Departures from Normal Temperature, Week Ending August 27, 1894. 
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Departure from Norm2l Rainfall for Week En-ing August £'7 
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deficiency, in inches. 

Meee me comme 
Wasuincton, D, C., August 28, 1894. 
TEMPERATURE. 

The week ending August 27 was 
warmer than usual on the Pacific coast, 
and in all northern districts east of the 
Rocky Mountains, excepting portions of 


New England and the middle Atlantic | 


States, where nearly normal conditions 
prevailed. No marked excess in tem- 
perature occurred east of the Lake 
region, but to the westward, and on the 
Padific coast, the week was decidedly 
warmer than usual, the average daily 
excess amounting to from 6° to 14° per 
day from Minnesota westward to the 
Pacific coast, the maximum excess 
occurring in western Montana. 


Remarkably high maximum temper- | 
atures occurred in northern New England | 


and in Montana on the 24th and in 
California and southern Oregon on the 
26th and 27th. At Red Bluff, Cal., 
the temperature reached 110° on the 
26th, which was 4° higher than any pre- 
vious record for the month of August. 

Except on the immediate south At- 
lantic coast and southern Florida, where 
the temperature was slightly above the 
normal, the week was generally cooler 
throughout the Southern States, but to 
the eastward of the Mississippi the de- 
ficiency in temperature was very slight. 
In northern Louisiana, Arkansas, and 
southern Missouri, and thence westward 
to New Mexico the average daily defi- 
ciency in temperature ranged from 3° 
to 5°. 

Unusually low temperatures occurred 
in northern New England on the morn- 
ing of the 27th, reaching the freezing point 
in northern Vermont, and killing frost 
occurred on that date in the val- 
leys of central Vermont and New 
Hampshire. Light frost, causing slight 
damage in lowlands, was general in 
New England on the 22d. 

PRECIPITATION, 

The rainfall for the week has been 
very heavy over the greater portion of 
the Gulf States, excepting along the 
immediate coast. Over portions of Ar- 
kansas, Mississippi, Alabama, and north- 
ern Georgia, amounts ranging from 2 
to 6 inches have been reported, and in 
central Alabama the last named figure 
has been exceeded. In western Texas, 
southern Florida, and over portions of the 
Carolinas, however, but little rain has fal- 
len, and generally throughout all north- 
ern districts, except extreme northern 
Minnesota, less than the usual amount of 
rain has fallen. Throughout the Lake 
region, and from the upper Missouri 
Valley westward to the Pacific coast, no 
appreciable rainfall occurred during the 
week. 

GENERAL REMARKS. 

There has been too much rain for 
cotton in portions of Georgia, Alabama, 
Mississippi, Louisiana, and Texas, and 
there is considerable complaint from 
these States of rust and shedding. Pick- 
ing, although interfered with by exces- 
sive rains, is becoming general in the 
southern portion of the cotton region, and 
has begun in North Carolina and Okla- 
homa. 

Late corn hes improved in North Da- 
kota, Missouri, Illinois, Indiana, Ohio, 


Virginia, and Maryland; the crop is | 
maturing rapidly in Minnesota, Iowa, | 


Missouri, and Arkansas, and will soon 
be free from danger from frost in the 
States named. 

Tobacco cutting is progressing in 
Kentucky, Ohio, Pennsylvania, and 
Maryland ; late tobacco has been im- 
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proved by recent rains in Tennessee, 
Maryland, and Virginia; and the crop 
is curing in excellent condition in North 
Carolina. 

Drouth continues in New England 
and the middle Atlantic States, and 
generally throughout the Lake region 
and Northwest, and rain is greatly 
needed in these sections for pasturaze 
and to put the ground in condition for 
Fall plowing. 

Forest fires are reported from Wis 
consin, Michigan, and Montana, and in 
the last-named States have caused much 
damage. 

SPECIAL TELEGRAPHIC REPORTS. 
New England.—General frost on 22d, doing 


slight damuge in lowlands; killing frost on 27th 
in valleys in central New Hampshire and Ver- 








mont; drouth sligthly relieved in the South, but 
continues serious elsewhere; apples, pears, and | 
grapes promise well. 

New York.—Warm days, cool nights, with only 
scattered showers; drouth intensified, especially 
in eastern portion: vegetation withering; never- 
theless cern and buckwheat are in fair condi- 
tion; wells and streams drying up; ground too 
hard to plow; pastures, meadows, potatoes, and 
wardens suffering greatly. 

New Jersey.—Normal temperature and sun- 
shine, with absence of rain, have been injurious 
to all truck and field crops; Fall plowing late 
and greatly retarded; potato digging general, 
yield far below the average; all vegetation 
suffering. 

Pennsylvania.—Damaging drouth continues 
outside of southeast section; potatoes will be a | 
light crop; buckwheat below average and corn 
generally injured; tobacco being cut, pastur- | 
age poor and plowing delayed. 

Maryland.—Seasonable weather at close of | 
week; tomatoes, late corn, and tobacco slightly 
improved; potatoes yiclding poorly; crops | 
suffering from drouth in southern and western 
Counties; }lowing progressing; the acreage of 
wheat promises light. 

Virginia.—Generally favorable rains Sunday 
and Monday, but too light in middle western 
Counties; corn and tobacco improved generally: 
second crop of potatoes coming upin eastern 
Counties; cotton and peanuts generally fair. 

North Caroltina.—Tem perature, precipitation, 
and sunshine below normal; some reports of 
rust on cotton and shedding, but crop still in 
excellent condi ion, picking has begun; tobacco 
curing in excellent quality and color; much 
fodder pulled and haying begun. 

South Carolina.—Unevenly distributed rain- 
fall and excessive cloudiness characterized the 
week, but crops are doing well, except cottonon 
sandy land, which continues to shed freely and 
rust prevents making top crop; bolls opening 
rapidly and picking begun, 

Georgia.—Week deticient in both heat and 
sunshine; plenty of rainfall, except at several 
points in northeastern Counties; cotton some- 
what injured by continued wet weather; shed- 
ding in some localities and growing too much 
weed; picking in progress in southern counties; 
farmers stripping fodder when the weather 
will permit; minor crops much improved. 

Florida.—Temperature and rainfall averaged 
about norma! for State; too much rain in west- 
ern and not enough in southern portion; cane, 
rice, potatoes, and peas doing well; cotton be- 
— to open freely and picking becoming 
general. 

Alabama.—Cool and too much rain, execpt in 
extreme southwest portion: extremely heavy 
rainfalis in central Counties; lowlands flooded; 
cotton beaten down and otherwise badly dam- 
aged; corn did not suffer so much and still 
promises a lurge yield, but much fodder ruined. 

Mississippi.—Temperature below normal and 
rainfall excessive, causing rust, rot, blight, and 
shedding to spread in cotton, additional com- 

alaints of boll worms; corn beginning to rot 
rom excessive moisture; considerable fodder 
and some hay lost; staple crops falling off; 
small crops and gardens thriving 

Louisiana.— Weather entirely too wet, caus- 
ing, in northern and eastern portions, rust, 
shedding, and rot to continue in cotton and in- 
terfering with picking generaliy; cane is in 
good condition; wet weather interfering with 
rice where the crop is matured; small crops e<- 
cellent. 

Texas.—Rain deficient over northwest and 
excessive over southeast portion’ temperature 
below normal; cotton has bee .damaged slightly 
over southeast portion by rain, avd picking has 
been delayed; dry weather would be beneficial. 

Arkansas.—Cloudiness has prevailed during 
the entire week, with frequent showers, which 
reached all portions, stimulating and reviving 
growing crops and putting the ground in prime 
condition for stubble breaking and turnip sow- 
ing; as a rule, cotton is doing wel!, though 
some reports of rust and shedding are received; 
corn is made; weather has interfered with tod- 
der saving, 

Tennessee.—Seasonal temperature and good 
rains have improved vegetation; corn iim- 
proved; peanuts seriously injured by drought; 
cotton and tobacco improving; pastures greatly 
revived and stock fattening; sweet and Lrish 
potatoes doing well; late millet very good 

Kentucky.— ven rht effectually broken in 
most sections, and late corn, tobacco, pastures, 
and gardens are improving rapidly, but some 
sections suli need rain; tobacco and hemp cut- 
ting in progress; both these crops have been 
materially shortened by drought. 

Mizsouri.—-Showers in southern portion, with 
cloudy weather, impro\ed late corn and pas- 
tures to some extent, and facilitated plowing: 
in northern sections drought continues, and 
corn cutting is in_ progress in many Counties; 
apples still talling badly. 

Iilinvis—Temperature and sunshine about 
norm. !, rainfali generally below and badly dis- 
tributed; drought in southern portion broken; 





corn improving, but reports conflict as to cx- 
tent of damage; thrashing about completed; 


fali 
done. 

Indiana.—Cool nights and rains were be 
cial to growing crops in many localities; corn is 
maturing slowly, but earing better thin « 
pected; Fall plowing progresses slowly. 

West Virginia.—Warm days, cool nights 
rains late in week were beneficial; in some) 
tions of Gran’, Jackson, Ohio, and U; 
Counties drouth not entirely broken; bot 
land corn improved, but rains too late for 
corn; grass and gardens better; plowing w 
along. 

Ohio.—Rains benefited late corn and tobsc 
on lowlands and freshened up Fall tu 
somewhat; generally drouth continues t tie 
age all growing crops; corn and tobueco ma- 
turing and cutting commenced, the tobacco 
yielding poor to fair crop. 

Michigan.—Tempecrature and sunshine nearly 
normal; rainfall below normal; dricst week of 
season thus far; ground powdery and affords 
no nourishment to growing crops; late corn 
and potatoes entire failure in many localities; 
forest fires doing much damage. 

Wisconsin.— Practically no rain bas fallen dur 
ing the week; temperature and sunshine above 
normal; smoke covers north and east portion; 
too dry for plowing; corn being cut and croy 
light: tobacco crop fair. 

Minnesota.— Warmer thar ent 
rainfall; smail-grain yieldscontin trerthan 
expected; corn ripening faust: few potatoes in 
hill but quality excellent; mueh steek being 
regularly fed; Fall plowing retarded by drouth. 

Imca.—Warm and dry, with coul nights and 
rcavy dews; corn doing well as could be ex- 
pected; end some flelds will be safe from frost 
within two weeks: pastures improving, but 
feeding stock is quite general. 

North Dakota.—Harvesting completed and 
grain being thrashed; showers during week 
have improved corn, potatoes, nd 


plowing progressing and some seed 


usual, with defic 


mstures 


| gardens; corn will soon be out of danger fr 
| frost. 


South sunsh 


and 
iderably above and rainfall below nor 


Dakota.—Temperature 
cons 


| weather favorable for thrashing and hay 


wheat, oat, and potato crop in Black Hills v+ 

large yield; late millet, tlax, potatues, and g 

green, but need rain, 
ive : ; 


Ne*vraska.—Week very dry and wit! 


| change in crop conditions; pastures short 


much stoek being fed; ground so dry that 


| progress has been made in plowing. 


Kansas.—Warm and smoky, with Loe 
in the southwestern and southeastern ( 
elsewhere dry; pastures and late cr 
improved in rainy district, elsewher 
und stock water low; haying fi) 
light 

Okiahoma.—Weather slightly eo 
except a few local showers; spri 
failing: cotton generally doing 
commenced; no plowing done. 

Montana.—Excessively warm and 
is progrcssing finely, and yields ar 
ally goo}; in northern an northeast 
large prairie and forest fires have 
mens dumug@e, 

Wyoming.—Temperature and sunshine 
normel, with very little precipitat 
weather for harvesting, but too dry t 
thing to grow ; 

Idaho.—Harvesting continues, with fay 
weather conditions; thrashing will becon 
eral the coming week; yield of grains 
vegetable crops fine; fruits doing well; 
especially tine, 

Colorado —Nights cool for corn; raint 
erally below average east of mounta 
showers, With deficiency of sunshine, 1 
tral portion; thrashing in progress, } 
large fruit crop. 

New Mevico.—Cool, partly cloudy w 
with abundant rains; very favorable co! 
all erops doing well, and cattle rang 
great improvement. : 

Arizona.—Temperature slightly aboy 
mal; heavy loeal rains; reports co 
ranges, live stock, and all crops, most 
able from al} sections. 

Ulah.—Week warmer than normal ar 
with some heavy showers; all crops t 
out well, except frui , which is hardly 
this year; good corn weather, and x1 
probably ripen in the latest valleys. 

Washington.—Hot and dry werther | 
jured potato crop, but was favorabl 1 
ting snd thrashing operations, which 
in full blast in many Counties with s 
sults. 

Oregon.—Thrashing and harvesting | 
ing, yields satisfactory; fruit ripenin: 
large quantities being shipped; mak 
parations for picking large hop © 
much needed for pastures and gardens 

California.—Excessive heat | bas 
ripened all Summer crops, and also 
helped the drying of fruits and picking 

"MARK W. HARRINGTON, Chicf of B 


This war between China and Japs: 
show us something new about battles!» 
iron-clad warships. In their constru 
much mere theory is represented, an! 
Ale experience, that those who obse: 
achieve a paradox in blamelessly es} 
surprises and, unchallenged, looking ! 
unexpected to happen. At such a 
should not forget those famous old 
sea-vessels-of-destruction, those three-c 
which once did so much for «II the nav’ 
the world; and the article in Harper's } 
People for this week on “The Last D 
the Old Navy ”’ will interest everyon 
as it does what nas hecome of the Coust!! 
the Hartford, and the others. 

In Harper's Bazar for Aag. 18 ther 
shown a charming white muslin gow! 
Worth, and—a new departure—sonie 
distinguished and beantiful costume 
elderly ladies. Summer is so nearly ove! 
hints about demi-season tvilletes are 11 0! 
and the novelties in hats and bonnets ; 
Autumn are indicated in New York f ashiviise 
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Pluckings. 
Gather egg-plants before they begin to 


— 


turn color, and keep potato-bugs away 
by hand-picking. 
“I -ot intend to plant kale, sow | 
Dwart Erfurt in rows three feet apart, | 
a | - hb of seed two feet apart in a row. 
\trend to the cutting of all sprouts, 
briat 1 chrubs, which are undesirable 
es id be killed out, during this 
Fi ‘ 
= . . 
The first plant which forms upon the 
nes ta strawberry plant i3 said to 
te the hest, and should always be saved 
for y 


', to sow Winter radishes. 
| Hack and White Spanish and the 
cood., The latter 18 
\ very mild variety is said 
rnia Mammoth, 


are 


e (aul 
, 1; nions should now be worked 
0 oot on the market. The large 
ould have the bulbs pulled and 
» the ground to cure when most 
= have dwindled away. 
cannot be given 
ind cauliflower. Keep the 
‘with hot washing-suds, 
1, before they reach into 
you cannot get at them. 


ch eultivath 


u , 

\] vegetable rubbish on the farm 
P ly used for mulching the 
on erry patehes. Thousands 
of material are wasted each 
~ iuse the value of a mulch 
is ited. 

« ers have been troubled 

tomatoes. The fungus 
al attacks them on both 
le: there is no remedy 
af ssession of the vines, | 
i f Bordeau mixture 
is e. 

( ‘ bushes in vigorous growth 
always! « superabundanee of wood, | 
and - ' trimmed by cutting out 
th es that were weakened by | 
age am! fruit bearing. Also thin out | 
Dew .and cut back the ends of 
long r branches. 

A ir gardener has discovered | 
. luce late strawberries. The | 
first were cut and a new set was 
not x two weeks. The crop 
w large as if left unmolested, 
and erage market gardener can 
bard]: rd the treatment. 

Boil three pounds each of sulphur and 
freshiv-sisked lime in six gallons of 
Wa | there is but two gallons of it. | 
P ic clear water, and bottle for | 
IS \ gill of this in five gallons of | 
v ces a solution which, sprinkled 
U) nts, will prevent mildew. 

|, :cminous plants are most highly 

enriching to the soil, owing to the pecu- 
liar property they have of absorbing 
2: directly from the atraosphere, and 
assimilating and fixing it in their bodies. 


Ihey then give it as manure to the soil 
which they grow and are left to de- 


is now time to cut out all the old 
among the raspberries and black- 
berris Leave but three or four of the 
t of the new vines, and treat the 
eds. The strength of the plant 
these large and vigorous. 

the top when about five feet 


d-back raspberry becomes 
lone as soon as the young 
proper hight. It is 
tif pinehed off late in the 
branches only would come 
top, which would make it 


} 
= the 


‘ rotation of crops is thought 


the same soil oftener than 
cars. If lime is frequently 
Pps. orit the soil abounds in it, this 
: tation will not need to be 
regarded. 
ead lettuces from going 
rmaturely, a German paper 
é t half through the stalk, 
Just e of the ground, with a 
(he remaining half of the 
passage ot sufficient sap 


to! t alive, but not enough for 
Tai crowth. 
“<tter Than Sprinkling. 
F \MeRICAN FARMER: I think 
‘te ‘\cinson’s flambo lights a grand 
- : seen farmers burn stumps 
: enough away from their 
r s to prevent harm to 
i moths and other pests. 
larmers here build small 
| in among their cabbages 
we cabbage moth, and thus 
- th’s egg laying, which is 
th, prinkling, It is true that 
* ‘oth does not work at night ; 
wes ‘rom these fires gives the 
7 ession of sunlight, and she 
the "attracted by it, the same as 
Th by the flambo lights. 
Me th works on sunshiny 
fr n she is attracted by the 
dh over them until at last 


strove Ie | and goes down to be de- 


lames, 


Ih : 
Re uate it takes longer than 24 
“a sto hatch. Kansas lies 
You latitude than southern New 
me ie greater the heat the 
He, rg hatching is produced. 
lee ‘ist We use salt as a fertil- 
the poonful scattered around 
dur cabbages three times 
ason.—A, I, D, 

‘Don't + har Hn RD aa 

~°%acco Spit or Smoke Your 

x Life Away.” 

boy 7 book just received—tells 
Roy : {Wonde riul, harmless, eco- 
OF sy ’ “wewing, smoking, cigaret 
tial ri °v Tun no physical or finan- 
to ey i Is absolutely guaranteed 
ot j a ‘unded, Your drugzist’s 
wai Tit. Write for the book— | 
Bor 3 yy: JERLING REMEDY Co., 
Waite Lin ral Springs, Ind. Agents 


and needs no staking, if 


t precaution against club- | 
» or any allied erops should | 


Potato-Bug Enemies. 


There are said to be about 50 enemies 
of the Colorado potato beetle. Prof. 
Riley, late of the Department of Agri- 
culture at Washington, in a little volume 
| devoted to “ Potato Pests,” issued many 
years ago, recorded a list of nearly 40, 
and several have been found since. 
Numerous birds are known to feed upon 
both beetle and larve, such as the crow, 
| rose-breasted grosbeak, etc. Ducks are 
not too fastidious and sometimes chickens 
and turkeys eat the insect in all its 
stages. The skunk and toad among the 
wild animals may make inroads upon a 
numerous supply of potato bugs to reduce 
their number, when the opportunity 
offers, as will reptiles, against a common 
enemy. 

Some of the spiders will devour the 
larvee in a greedy manner, and some- 
times the beetles are found covered with 
minute brownish dots not larger than a 
| pin’s head; these are mites which cling 
| to the hard shell of the potato bug and 
slowly sap its life. In fact, the most 
effective enemies ef the potato pest are 
found among the insects. Most of these 
prey upon the eggs and larve, but a few 
attack the beetle. All beetles belong to 
the Coleoptera, so that the pest finds 
many enemies among its own order. 
Among those of importance are the 
lady-bird family, not less than a dozen of 
which perhaps feed upon the beetle. 
The eggs of these lady-bird beetles closely 
resemble those of the potato beetles in 
shape and color, but a trifle smaller, and 
are often laid in the same places. The 
lady-bird larve are more voracious 
in their habits than are the beetles. 
They attack the eggs of the potato beetle 
principally, but some of the larger species 
attack the fat grubs also. 

Then there are several species of tiger 
beetles and ground beetles which devour 
the larve or beetles. All of the insects 
named destroy the potato beetles by 
mastication with their jaws. In addition 
to the biting insects, several bugs belong- 
ing to the order Heminoptera obtain 
their food by suction, piercing their vic- 
tims with a sharp beak. The squash 
bug is an example of this group of insects. 
They are very strong and active and the 
young of one species, the spined soldier 
bug, are often seen with a Doryhora 
| larvee, five times its own size, upon its 
outstretched beak. The dozen or more 
| species of true bugs thus attacking the 
| potato beetle, feed mostly upon the eggs 
| and fat grubs.. 

There are also true flies, or winged in- 
sects, belonging to the order Diptera, 
and certain large <Asilus flies, which 
pounce upon and suck the vitals out of 
ithe larve. Often one of the most effi- 
cient enemies of the potato beetle is the 
|Tachina fly, which is a true parasite. 
This fly resembles in color and size the 
‘common house-fly, the female of which 
j attaches a single egg to the body of a 
fat grub, which becomes glued to it and 
hatches a sinall footless maggot which 
burrows into the body of its living victim. 
‘the vietim, however, instead of finding 
its way into the ground and hecoming a 
pupa and eventually a beetle, shrinks 
and dies, while inside its skin the para- 
sitie maggot contracts into a hard brown 
puparine and in due time comes forth 
tv continue to do its deadly work as a 
perfect fly. The effects of these enemies 
vary with the seasons, which are favor- 
able or unfavorable to them, and the rest 
must be done by the use of Paris green, 
which has proven a safeguard to the 
potato grower. 











| New Chinese Vegetables. 


| Prof. Bailey, of the Cornell Agricult- 
ural Experiment Station, has recently 
been making tests of some Chinese Vege- 
tables the seed of which he obtained from 
the gardeners of that nationality around 
New York City. Although many of 
the vegetables were of little vaiue, some 


of them may with profit be = in- 
troduced into the American garden. Of | 


these the Pe-Tsia, or Chinese White 
| Cabbage, which has been cultivated in 
| Europe for some years, is of the most im- 
| portance. It is an annual plant, and 
| has much the habits of the Giant Cos 
lettuce. The Pe-Tsia needs a moist and 
cool soil for its best development. If 
the plants are left too long in the seed- 


bage, and takes advantage of the cool 

| weather of September for its best leaf 
growth. The seed are usually sown in 
| the seed-bed in June, and transplanted 
| when crowding begins, producing heads 
| in September and October. If cool and 
uniformly moist soil is provided, the 
plants may be started as late as July 
and August. 

The head of the Pe-Tsia is never 
| solid like that of the cabbage, but is 
rather a long and loose roll of soft leaves, 
' the inner oves becoming blanched and 
| very crisp. In order to keep the head 
|eompact and tender, its top leaves are 
| tied together when nearly mature. An 

average core, or compact portion of the 
| head, will measure ten or twelve inches 
in length, by a third or halfas great in 
diameter. ‘The weight is between three 
'and four pounds. The head is eaten in 
the same manner as ordinary cabbage, 
and it affords an excellent dish. It is 
milder and sweeter than eabbage. In 
China it is generally served uncooked, 
being shredded with sugar and vinegar. 


j 





To Winter Potatoes. 


Dig a square pit in a situation sloping 
to the south or east and large enough to 
hold 10 to 15 bushels. If more are to be 
| kept , make more pits. Make a board floor 





| with spaces of } in. between the boards, | 


| Lay straw and dirt on the boards deep 
enough to prevent freezing. This man- 
‘ner of pitting cannot be done on clay 
ground. Another plan is by packing in 
' barrels and boxes with dry sand or 
| clover chaff in layers, so that the sand 
and chaff is well among the potatoes. 
Keep where they will be cool, but not 
freeze, 








| 


| 


| 


'squaring up the sloping ends at the 

| bed they tend to run to seed, and the same finish, and topping all over with a thick 
is the case if set upon a hot or dry soil. | covering of clayey soil. 

| ‘The plant is as hardy as the ordinary cab- | friend the Winter following, and saw a 

| 

| 


| bought in Carlisle the previous Autumn, 


| tract of Scottish Chief oats which will 





SUGAR IN KANSAS. 


The Industry Now Seems Solidly Es- 
tablished. 

After a great many failures, sicken- 
ing disappointments, and also a great 
deal of shameless swindling, the sugar 
industry seems to have reached a rock 
basis in Kansas, and will henceforth 
develop healthfully and strongly. The 
mills at Fort Scott and Medicine Lodge 
have been giving fairly good returns for 
two years. The larger of them was 
built at a cost of $125,000 and has a 
capacity of 200 tons of cane per day. 
The yield secured gives the mill a ca- 
pacity of about twelve tons of sugar per 
day. Over 3,700 acres of cane has been 
grown this year under contract for it, 
and the average price will be over $1.50 
per ton. 

The sugar season in Kansas begins 
about the first week in August and con- 
tinues until the first heavy frost. <A 
few years ago there was not much cane 
to be had before about the first week in 
September. The sugar mills and sirup 
factories had but a short season in which 
to “work up” the crop of cane, for 
occasionally a frost comes about the 
middle of September. The past few 
years have produced a great change, 
both as to the time of maturing the crop 
and the amount of sugar contained in 
the cane. These improvements have 
been the results of the work carried on 
at the Government sugar experimental 
station at Sterling. Prof. A. A. Denton, 
an expert chemist and. recognized sugar 
authority, has had charge of this work 
since the establishment of the station. 

Ten years ago 97 pounds of sugar per 
ton was the average yield from Louis- 
lana sugar cane; last year the average 
was 216 pounds. Five years ago the 
best specimens of sorghum tested 140 
pounds per ton; now those varieties in 
common use give 250 pounds. This is 
the result of the work prosecuted at the 
Sterling station, where over 100 varie- 
ties were taken and subjected to se en- 
tific tests and careful selections. By 
planting seed from the best specimens 
of the choicest varieties and by crossing 
between the best results thus obtained, 
the sorghum growers this season hope 
for still greater returns per ton. 

In sugar cane and sugar beets the best 
yields are from 200 to 225 pounds per 
ton. With this average yield, sold at 3 
cents a pound, every ton of sorghum 
cane is worth $6, at which rate sorghum 
sugar can be made profitable without | 
bounty or tariff. 

Kansas has an immense area of fine soil 
which is specially adapted to sorghum 
growing. It will grow and mature with 
half the moisture required by any other 
crop. Under these circumstances a ton 
of unmanufactured sugar can be deliver- 
ed at the factory in the shape of sorghum 
cheaper than it can in that of beets, 
either in this are any other country. 
The unsolved and only difficult feature 
of the problem is not so much the 
amouut of sugar in a ton of the sorghum 
cane, but the present unsatisfactory 
method of removing the impurities and 
clarifying the cane juice. This is the | 
problem the Government chemists at 
Washington are supposed to be trying 
to solve. When they do it, the Kansas 
farmer with a cheap apparatus can make 
crude muscovado sugar for home use 
afid the local trade, while the sorghum 
sirup factory can make a sirup which 
will find ready sale at refineries for 
sugar extraction, and the sorghum sugar 
mills can get as great a yield as is now 
secured from sugar cane. 


Ne 


Ensilage by Rule of Thumb. 

Sir: “Banffshire’s” query in ycur 
issue of the 25th ulto. brings to mind 
the following: 

A friend of the writer’s in a very wet 
season a few years ago had a great ex- 
tent of meadow cut. Part had been got 
into small cock, part was in windrow, 
and a great deal as the mower had left 
it. It had been raining almost daily for 
weeks, and he felt in a sad_ plight. 
Persuaded by a neighbor who had 
proved the method, he set to, heedless of 
condition, and of the weather mean- 
while, and had the erop stacked, build- 
ing the stack by drawing the loads, 





' 





; 


' 
al 


[ visited my 


section of the stack. The ensilage was 
of a uniform dark-brown color, and 
had an acreeable smell; and I saw a lot 
of splendid blue-gray polled bullocks, 


| waged war against the common fly in 





and almost ripe for the butcher, eating 
it asif they liked it. The owner said 
“they never orted a straw.”—North 
British Agricu/turist. 


Flathead Valley, Montana. 
Kalispel Graphic: Four miles north- | 
east of this city Mr. Nye has a farm of | 
135 acres under cultivation that will | 
yield fully 6,000 bushels of grain. One | 
stand of grain tbat attracts special 
attention is a thirteen and one-half acre 








yield from ninety to 100 bushels per 
acre. Mr. Nye has in wheat, oats, rye, 
barley, alfalfa, timothy, broom corn, 
root crops, and vegetables, The estimat- 
ed yield of grain does not include the 
immense quantity of potatoes and gard- 
en truck that he will have for sale. To 
cultivate and care for this entire farm 
has required the time of only one man | 
and one team and an additional team | 
one week. Adjoining Mr. Nye on all | 
sides can be seen splendid stands of | 
wheat, oats, and other grain. What can | 
be said of one farm can be said of any | 
other in the Flathead Valley that has_ 
been as well and carefully farmed. A 
field of red clover which we found stood | 
three feet high and was of excellent | 
quality. On the same farm the orchard | 
grass attained a hight of five feet. 





Remember always that farm imple 
ments have to be used again next year, 
and they should "be put where they will 
be safe from injury. 


; California, Sacramento 
| Connecticut, Meriden,.. 


Texas (Grange), MceGrego i 3 | 
T:-xus, Dallas....... ] 4 | 
Utah, Salt Lake City. ..4. ccdeoe ccceee cee (ct. 2-6 | 
Virginia, Richmond........-eeeeeeere cess Oct. 9-19 | 
West Virginia, Wheeling Sept. 3-7 | 
Wisconsin, Milwankee......-eeceee cee Sept, 17-22 
Conada Central, Ottawa ......ceeee eee Sept, 21-20 

| Canada’s Industrial, Toronto..........-Sept. 3-15 

| Manitoba Lndustrial, Winnipeg.......- July 23-25 
Montreal Provincial, Montreal.......... Sept. 4-9 

—s 


Sound Reasoning. 

Epiror Amertéxx Farmer: For 
the year or more that, I have subscribed 
for Tne AMERICAS ParMER and read 
what you have written in regard to the 
tariff, I think you have been correct on 
that subject. ies 

The so-called free trade stuff appears 
to me would be more fittingly named 
robbery stuff. 

The idea of out ‘péople losing three 
hundred millions of dollars per annum 
by buying foreign stutf, instead of raising 
or manufacturing it ourselves, appears to 
me a great misfortune to us; being 
about one billion or a thousand millions 
of dollars every three years. No wonder 
there has been a great cry of shortage of 
money during the last year throughout 
the country. 

It seems to me as if the people who 
think money is a good thing for us to 
have in this country, ought to be able to 
understand that then we should keep 
the money here, not be sending it away 
by hundreds and thousands of millions 
of dollars. 

I think it is far better for us in the 
long run to pay $5 per pound for sugar 
of our own manufacture, than five cents 
per pound for foreign manufacture ; that 
it is better to pay $5 per pound when we 
have the $5, than the price to be five 
cents when we have not got the five 
cents; but I am confident by manufac- 
turing our own sugar it will be cheaper 
for usin the long run. And also cheaper 
and better for us to do all our own manu- 
facturing, and raising our own food as 
far as practicable. 

Legislation having a direct tendency 
to pauperize this country is, J think, or 
should be, criminal legislation, if the par- 
ties thereto know what they are at. 

I do not believe in labor with us being 
reduced toa starvation basis of from one 
to 10 cents per day, and having to pro- 
vide for a family on that. If on account 
of better conditions in this country for 
the laboring man there is too great pros- 
pective immigration of undesirable 
classes, then I suppose we should have 
laws enforced for the protection of our 
own people—Wwm. W. Watkins, Yuma 
County, Ariz. 





A Word for Wasps. 

“ After what I observed in the ways 
of wasps last year, bave not killed a 
single queen wasp this,” writes a cor- 
respondent to an English exchange. “ In 
conjunction with the ladybirds, I give 
them the credit of saving a field of 
swede turnips which was badly infested 
with aphides last July, and also of clear- 
ing a piece of tares from the same _ pest. 
The wasps were very busy in both fields, 
anyhow, hunting about’ under the leaves 
of the plants while the infestation was at 
its worst, and, with the,assistance of the 
rains about that time,‘a clearance was 
effected in time to save the plants. 
Then, again, in October, the wasps 


particular. During the:chilly mornings, 
while the flies were torpid with the cold, 
I noticed dozens of wasps hunting for, 
and carrying off, flies from the end of a 
wooden building on the farm. Wasps 
are, evidently, meant by nature to play 
the part of automatic insect checks, as 
the same weather which is favorable to 
the well-being of wasps must be equally 
favorable for hosts of other insects, too. 
Then, as to fruit, wasps certianly eat a 
lot of fruit; but when wasps are plenti- 
ful so also is fruit. ‘The absence of 
frosts and cold rain in Spring is good, 
both for the setting of the fruit and the 
preservation of the queen wasps. No 
doubt, in spite of all this senseless 
slaughter, plenty of them will survive to 
carry on their useful and necessary 
work.” 


2 


The Night-Biting Fly. 





THE HIRED MAN. 


(Continued from first page.) 





waited on him as has been your custom 
with native-born help in the olden time; 
and if you have the means it is far bet- 
ter to have the hired man’s room fixed 
up in the barn rather than in the house 
—it saves an immense deal of female 
annoyance and discussion over the want 
of personal neatness and cleanliness of 
perhaps an excellent man otherwise. 
Such discussion coming to his ears, as it 
always will sooner or later, usually an- 
gers and discontents him, and impairs 
the value of his service. When the 
nights grow long and the air chill, then 
invite him to sit by the kitchen fire, and 
while there smoke, if you and your 
family care nothing about the fumes; 
if they do, never let him do it in the 
house. Tell him all this patiently and 
decidedly at the outset and you will not 
have the least trouble following on that 
score, 

You take these preliminary steps 
with the foreigner and you do precisely 
what is right and wise; he has not been 
brought up as you have to certain habits 
of eating and sleeping, and it is rather 
pleasing to him to be left alone and to 
himself as much as possible in these 
matters, and it is vastly more pleasant 
for yourself and your family. 

AS TO THE DAILY LABOR 


of these foreigners who now seem to be 
about all we have to hire, I want to 
frankly say that they do fully as much 
around the farm and quite as well as our 
old-time help, provided we leave nothing 
for their judgment as to when, where, 
and how to commence. We must start 
them day by day, and never relax a 
firm and decided supervision. I know 
that this is distasteful and wearisome to 
many farmers who become impatient 
and restless when served by such men, 
and who are now letting their farms run 


to weeds, grass and briars rather than be | 


bothered by that kind of help, even if 
they can get no other. They forget and 


grandfather is a man that they will never 
be able to hire again. 

After all, seriously speaking, do we 
really miss the intelligent and social 
help of our progenitors, in so far as the 
material successs of good farming goes? 
I think not. We have such a mighty 
lever of assistance in improved utensils 
and machinery, and improved stock, 
rapid transit for our produce to market, 
with daily quotations of its value at our 
hands—all infinitely better than the 
olden-time hired man without them, 
even if we are obliged to hire the wood- 
en foreigner to help in running them 
and do the manual labor left. 

When we turn to the consideration 
of that female help of the olden time 
and what we now have, I am ready to 
declare that our loss is great and irrep- 
arable. I do not know what our wives 
and daughters are going to do in the 
country to-day unless they stand ready 
and qualified to do everything that has 
to be done about the house at any hour. 
The difficulties that hem in this question 
of the female servants are simply too 
much for one to overcome. I can man- 
age the males, but the cooks, the wash- 
women—they are inscrutable. 

Your wife gets a good girl in the 
kitchen. She hardly gets more than 
established and known as such in your 
neighborhood than she is off and mar- 
ried; while the poor, slatternly, idle 
women and girls drift from house to 
house a veritable trial and torment to 
their suffering employers. 

Woe to the wife of the American 
farmer to-day who is at all dependent 
on her hired helpin the house. She has 
a subject vastly more difficult to handle 
than her husband has in his work in 
the barns and on the farm. Not only 





The pest which worries horses and 
cattle at night is scientifically known as 
Stomoxys caleitrans. It looks much like 
the common house fly, but has a very 
much worse bite, and works only at 
night. It is closely related to the ter- 
rible African “ tsetze fly” whose bite is 
fatal to horses and mules. The only 
remedies are keeping the stable clean, 
drenching the floor with water in the 
evening, scattering a few handfuls of | 
common gypsum upon it, and sponging 
off the horses with a very weak kerosene 
emulsion before leaving them for the 
night. 





— 
Fairs for 1894. 


Alabama, Southern Exposition, 
MOMCTY..c cee ceceeee 


Mont- 

.-. Nov. 6-16 

-Sept.3-15 

Sept. 18-21 

Sept. 10-15 
8-Nov. 8 
pt, 24-20 


. Sept. 17-22 














Delaware, Dover 
Georgia (* Dixie”). 
lliinois, Springfield. 
Indiana, Indianapol 
Towa, Des Moines 
Kansas, Witchita..... 
Kentucky, Lexingto 
Maine, Lewiston 
Massachisctts, Boston... 
Michigan, Detroit 
Minnesota, Hamline 
Montana, Helena... 
Nebraska, Lincoln 

New Hampshire Grang 
New Jersey, Newark 
New Mexico, Albuquerque.. 
New York, Syracuse......- 

North Caro ina, Raleigh. 
Ohio, Columbus 
Orezon, Salem....- .... 
Pennsylvania, Meadvill 
Rhode Island, Cranston... 
South Carolina, Columbit 
South Dakota, Aberdeen 












25-Sept. 1 
.-Sept.7-14 
Sept. 11-13 




































St. Louis, St. Louis 





“Sold Under A Positive Guarantee” 


is avery forcible proposition made by the 
Portland Mf. Co., of Portland, Michigan, 
whose advertisement appears in another 
column of this issue, in which they advertise ; 
for Agents to sell their Terrifi’s Perfect 
Washing Machine. This machine is war- | 
ranted to wash garments or fabrics of any | 
kind as clean as can be done by the hand cn 
the wash board. Indeed, such is the conti- 
dence the Company have in their washers 
that they will ship them on trial at whole- | 
sale prices, and if not satisfactory your moncy 
will be refunded. 

Agents are said to be making big money 
selling these popular machines, and we would 
advise all interested parties to write for their 
terms and prices. 





| crust. 
_butter and turned occasionally during 
‘the euring, which will require two or 


must she understand how to do every- 


| thing herself about the house, but usually 
| she and her daughters have to do it all 


themselves in sheer self-defense. 


Cheese for Family Use. 


Nice, small cheeses may be made for 
home use in this way: The milk of two 
cows may be set at night in a deep pail 
in cold water. This will check the rising 
of the cream. The morning milk may 
then be mixed with the milk of the pre- 
vious evening, after it has been warmed 
to the same heat as the new milk. The 
rennet, of which one ounce is enough for 
100 pounds of milk and 10 pounds of 
cheese, is stirred in the warm milk in a 
proper vessel. This is covered and left 
until the curd is made and becomes 
tough enough to be lifted by the finger. 
It is then cut by a long-bladed knife 
into squares of an inch, so as to liberate 
the whey. When the whey has partly 
separated it is dipped off by means of a 
shallow dish, without breaking the curd. 
The whey is then heated to 100°, and is 
poured onto the curd, which is covered to 





keep in the heat. After half an hour the | 


curd will become tough enough to lift 
without breaking, when the whey is all 
drawn off, and the curd is broken up 
with the hands and heaped to permit 
more of the whey to drain off. This 
will take up half an hour. The curd is 
again broken, and the whey carefully 
pressed out by hand, so the cream may 
not escape. It is then left another half 
hour, when it is again broken, and salted 
at the rate of two ounces of finely-ground 
salt to seven pounds of curd, and is 
placed in a wooden hoop or mold, lined 
with a clean cloth dipped in the whey. 
The curd is pressed into the mold firmly, 
and needs no weight or pressing. When 
it has settled in the mold it is taken out 


lin the cloth, and set on a board, and 


turned once a day until it has formed a 


It should then be rubbed with 


three months in a temperature of about 


60°.— Ne w York: Timea. 


Some growers who have tried it speak 
highly of muriate of potash as a fertilizer 
for sweet potatoes. 
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| without extra cost, isa curiosity. 


j as shown in the cut. 
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year, postpaid, for only $1.80. 


will be in the field if you are not. 
be placed to your credit. 


Address at once 


A WONDERFUL COMBINATION 


ee 


A New Stem-Hind and Stem-Set Wateh, a Sou- 
venir Chain, and Our Paper 


FOR ONLY $1.80. 


The Best Watch Ever Before Made for Five Times 
the Money, and the Best All-Round 
Farm Paper in America. 








The publishers of THE AMERICAN FARMER, ever alert for the best interests of its sub- 
scribers, have now surpassed aJl previous achievements in the way of a premium. 
watch which is a stem winder and a stem setter in solid gilt. 


It is a 
The chain, which is given 


It isa souvenir made of a combination of links and medals, 
Special dies were made for these medals to secure faithful reproductions 
| of the portraits of Washington, Columbus, Linco!n, Grant, and Sherman. 
for which no charge is made, is an interesting and valuable souvenir of American history. 


This chain, itself, 





This watch and chain are not sold without the paper, but will be sent, postpaid, to any 
address in the United States, delivery guaranteed, with THE AMERICAN FARMER for one 


The watch and chain will be sent free of charge, postpaid, to any one who will send a 
' club of only six yearly subscribers to THE AMERICAN FARMER at 50 cents each. 
} The cuts above give an accurate representation of the watch and the chain. 

: : Go to work at once if you want a good watch. 
strive to forget the fact that the hired | rate timepiece, good enough for any one to carry. 
man on the farm of their father and their | has the easiest work in securing names, as a matter of course; so 
quickly, and begin the very day you get the paper containing this offer. 


Remember, this is no toy, but an aceu- 
The first club raiser in any community 
a watch and chain 
Your neighbors 


get 


Send in the names as fast as you get them, and they will 
If you get enough for two or three clubs, we will send the addi- 
tional watches and chains, which you can sell and make good wages. 


THE AMERICAN FARMER, Washington, D. C. 





1. The Royal Exchange, London. 

2. Irongate. The Principal Retail Street of Glasgow. 

Jungfen Strasse, Hamburg. 

A Street in Venice. 

Entrance to Notre Dame Cathedral, Paris. 

. Ramble at Monique, Barcelona, Spain. 

. The Odeon of Heroces Atticus in Athens, 

. Ahmedieh or Mosque of Sultan Ahmed, Constantl- 
nople. 
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Scenes ” coupon will appear. 


HOW TO OBTAIN THE SERIES: In every issue of Tur Natrona TrreuneEa “S 
Mail the “ Sights and Scenes” coupon and 10 cents—coin or stamps—to ** 


SIGHTS AND SCENES OF THE WORLD! 


These afford all fortunate possessors a feast for eye and intellect which is grateful, perpetual, unsurpassed! 
These superb views are reproductions in the Lighest style of art from photographs which picture Gorgeous 
Palaces, Grand Castles, Notable Buildings, Historic Views, Ancient Ruins, Cathedrals, 
Theaiers, ete., together with Earth’s Fairest and Most Inspiring Scenes, all forming a coniplete 


PICTORIAL AND DESCRIPTIVE HISTORY OF THE WORLD. 


PART FOURTEEN CONTAINS: 


9. Natives Bathing, New Zealand. 

10. Princeton College, New Jersey, 

1L. North American Indians, 

12. Government Palace, Buenos Ayres, 
13. Cathedral at Bogota, Columbia. 

i4. Kenilworth Castie, England. 

15. The Ascent of Mt. Vesuvius, Italy. 
16. “ The Night Watch,” by Rembrandt. 


hts and 
oupon 


Department, National Tribune.” Be particular to (1) s:ate the number of the part desired; (2) your 
full name and address ; (3) inclose the necessary coupons and 10 cents. 


SPECIAL NOTICE. 





Ba" We can now furnish the entire | 
20 parts of Sights and Scenes, from 
Number 1 to 20. 


who have been waiting to get the 


Any of our readers 


entire set at one time can now do so 
by cutting out this coupon, putting on 
it your name and address, and send- 
ing it to us with $2. Any of our 
readers who may desire to order any ee 
of the Parts from No. 14 to No. 20, can 


cut out this coupon, indicating thereon 


|| SIGHTS AND SCENES OF THE WORLD. 


|| Zo the Coupon Department, 


oo ae 
send by mail Parts 


Sights and Scenes of the World, to 


SPECIAL COUPON. 


American Farmer: 


nny wt Cae 








the numbers wanted, and send it with 
10 cents for each part wanted. 





Coupon for Part 14 will be found on 
page 4 as usual. 














Germs in Milk. 


F. Schupan, a German experimenter 
and successful student of bacteria, finds 
that ordinary milk, after six hours’ ex- 
posure to the air, contains no less than a 
million of these germs in a cubic centi- 
meter; that is, a square solid somewhat 
less than four-tenths of an inch each 
way. 
tity may be greatly reduced by carefu 


of the milk. Milk contains more or less 
of these germs when it is drawn from the 
cow, but not in sufficient quantity to in- 
jure it, but these even would be less 


watering the cows. 
drawn it should be immediately strained 
and conveyed to a place where the air is 
pure and of a low temperature. 


2 
— 


That Big Cheese. 


A 70-pound block of Canada’s World’s 
Fair mammoth cheese was sent back 
from England to the Dairy Commis- 
sioner of that Dominion. A chemical 
analysis showed that it contained 32.06 
per cent. of water, 34.43 per cent. of 
butter fat, 28.00 per cent. of curd (casein 
and albumen), and 5.51 of ash, salt, 
milk sugar, ete., and the chemist stated 
that the cheese was sound and “emi- 
nently satisfactory in all particulars.” 
It compared most favorably with the 
well-known and high-priced brand of 
English Stilton cheese in all essential 
elements, 








Italian Wages. 

The British Vice-Consul at Ancona, 
in a recent report on the trade of that 
district, gives an additional instance of 
the low wages paid in Italian industrial 
establishments. At the metallurgical 
works of Messrs. D. Cattro & Co., a firm 
giving constant employment to over 200 
hands, although wages have increased bv 


about 10 percent. in the last three years, 


the average rates paid per day of 104 
hours are—to boilermakers, 3s. 2d.; iron 
founders, 2s. 11d.; riveters, 2s. 11.; 
turners, 3s. 2d. The works are being 
enlarged, and accommodation will be pro- 
vided for building steamships of any size 
or tonnage. Coal, coke, pig-iron, and all 
materials for boiler-making are imported 
from Great Britain, 





feeding and watering, and the right care | 


if due care were taken in feeding and | 
After the milk is | 





TWO USEFUL BOOKS. 


FISHER’S GRAIN TABLES. 


A neat little book in pasteboard cover, con- 
taining 192 pages, giving valuable information 
| to the farmer in weights and measures of 
grain, legal rates of interest in different 





He finds, further, that this quan-! States, Wintering stock, profitable age of 
1| sheep, wood measure, ete. 


SCRIBNER’S LUMBER AND LOG BOOK 


For ship and boat builders, lumber merch 
ants, sawmill men, farmers, and mechanics, 
Contains 160 pages full of valuable informa- 
tion. 

The price of these books were 30 cents each, 
but we have secured a few copies of each, 
which we offer to our readers until the stock 
is exhausted, at the following prices : 

A copy of either one of the above books 
will be sent, postpaid, for. . . . 20e. 

The two books will he sent for. . . 830e, 

Either one of the books will be sent free to 
any person sending us two new subscribers at 
50 cents each, or both of the books to anyone 
sending three new subscribers at 50 cents 
each. 

Send in your orders early, for we have ouly 
a few copies. 


GOOD PRACTICAL BOOKS 


AT GREATLY REDUCED PRICES. 


By special arrangements with the publishers, 

we are enabled to offer the following good 
yractical books, which every farmer should 
lave, at reduced prices: 

“INJURIOUS INSECTS.” By Prof. Frank W. 
Sempers. This is a handy littie manual of all 
the insects injurious to crops, with pictures and 
descriptions of them, and full directions how te 
treatthem. We will send it po-tpaid to any ad- 
dress for 50 cents, or we wiil send it and Tug 
AMERICAN FARMER for one year for 85 cents. 


MANURES: HOW TO MAKE AND USE THEM. 
| Prof. Frank W. Sempers. This is a book for 
which farmers have waited for years. It tells 
all about manures ina plain, easily understood 
way,and gives full directions as to their manages 
ment and that of the land. Sent postpaid toany 
address on receipt of <0 cents, or with Tag 
AMERICAN FARMER for one year for 85 cents, 











ARE YOU GOING TO BUILD? 


lf So, Here is a Chance. 
NEW 


150 HOUSE PLANS. 


If you are a Builder 
or about building, don’t 
fail to buy the new book 
for 1894, Pullixer’s Modeb 
dwellings, containt ng 
plans and specifications 
150 houses, co-ting frm 
$400 to $6,000. It contains 
128 pages, size 11 x 14 inches, 
bound in papercover, $1.0 
in cloth, £7.00, 

We will send this book in paperand ‘1HE AMERICAM 
Farmer for one year for $1.25; and in cloth $2.25, 
dress THE AMERICAN Farurn, 1729 N 
Avenue, Washington, D. U. 




















AMERICAN FARMER: WASHINGTON, D. C., SEPTEMBER ; 1894. 
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Grandmother's Cloak. 


Cut it and rip it, each daintiest thread, 

Many the years since the needle was sped 

Held by the fingers now nerveless and cold, 

Pressing it, plaiting it, fold upon fold; 

Smooth it out softly, in this latter day, 

Fashion it deftly in quaint, modern way, 

Tenderly touch its soft surface of brown, 

Grandmother's cloak is her granddaughter'’s 
gown. 


See! Tam dressed, with a rose in my hair— 

Grandmother. dear ! do you know. do you care ?— 

Out of the far realms o' silence and shade 

Can you look down at the gown I have made? 

Can you remember when you, too, were young, 

Setting the fashions the earth folks among? 

Little you dreamed that your warm cloak of 
brown 

Years would turn into a granddaughter’s gown 

Srandmother, grandmother! when you were 
young, 

Came to you ever, with flattering tongue, 

One who bent low w th a smile, to compare 

Soft damask cheeks to the rose in your hair— 

“Sweeter than roses in Paradise grown?” 

Did he go off with the rose as his own? 

Waiting I stand, with a smile and a frown, 

Doubting and glad, in my sweet modish gown. 


What were the dearest of words ever said? 
Were the skies bright on the day you were wed; 
Did all your fair, loving dreams come to pass, 
Ere you lay down under green ggowing grass? 
Happy and faithful and tender an@ true! 
May time be as gentle to me as to you, 
And all homel) virtues and graces come down 
Like sweet olden scents, for the granddaughter's 

gown. 

—Boston Evening Transcript. 


a 
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ABOUT WOMEN. 


ARGARET LONG is a young lady 

in Ireland who has just received the 
medal of the Royal Humane Society for 
distinguished bravery. When skating 
on a lake last Winter a barrister broke 
through into deep water. Miss Long 
skated to the spot, and, lying on the 
rapidly-breaking ice, threw the end of 
her mantle to the drowning man and sup- 
ported him thus until aid came. 

* * 





* 
RS. ROSWELL SMITH, of New 


York, was the young lady who is 
known in the history of the telegraph as 
the sender of the first telegram. Prof. 
Morse was very much in love with her 
when they were young people together, 
and was persistent in his suit for many 
years, in spite of the most discouraging 
reception of it. It was at this time that 
he was working upon his idea of elec- 
trical messages, and it was to Miss 
Annie Ellsworth that he promised the 
honor, which was then highly proble- 
matical, of sending the initial message 
along his invention. Later in life he 
remembered this agreement and acted 


upon it. 
Mis EDITH M. THOMAS, whose 
sweet poems are so often seen in the 
periodical literature of the country, 
spends her Winters in New York and 
her Summers she divides between New 
London and Cape Cod. In both places 
she lives the simplest out-door life, 
luxuriating in old clothes, rowing and 
swimming, enjoying her own peculiarly 
subtle and fanciful observation of fields 
and woods and sea, and seeing very 
little of the considerable literary colony 
that gathers in these days at New 
London. 

She writes and reads, but, as it seems, 
only incidentally to the real business of 
life out of doors. She is laughed at for 
keeping every available vase and cup 
and pitcher in the house filled with wild 
flowers, till her hostess declares it a prob- 
lem to keep free enough dishes for 
house-keeping. 


x * x 





Stray Thoughts. 


If your husband invites you to go any- 
where with him, even if only for a short 
ride, go by all means, no matter if you 
have to leave the bread in the oven, no 
stockings mended for Sunday, and the 
children burn the house down in the 
meantime. Never say you are too busy. 

Have at least one “Sunday” gown 
and go to church if there is a church 
near enough to go to, and let the family 
eat cold dinner on Sunday. Have the 
children to go also, and they will grow 
up to be more self-respecting and more 
respected in the community, for your 
trouble. 


Visitors. 


If one has guests it is well to know 
just how to treatthem. Many make the 
nistake of being over-attentive. Every- 
wine, even when visiting, likes to be alone 
sometimes. Never intrude if the “com- 

any” wishes to write letters or read a 
fittle in her room. All persons are not 
so fond of children that they would wish 
to have them always in the foreground, 
aud mothers should see to it that the 
little ones do not become annoying. Too 
much attention is as discourteous as 
neglect. 

When callers come, do not confine 
our conversation to when the children 
ad the measles, and the woes of wash- 

lay, but try to have some bright ideas. 
here are many pleasant and beautiful 
things to see and enjoy if one looks high 
enough. 








Read Miss Drake’s in July 1. 
‘ °—— A. Arms, Lamartine, O., says: We 
xe THE AMEICAN FARMER and are very 
‘thtuch interested in the Farmhouse. Will 
someone please tell me a good recipe for bak- 
img ginger cakes? 





FASHION’S FANGIES. 


Jackets. 
Street gowns are still being made 
very plain, and are nearly always with 
a coat or short jacket. A slim woman 





looks best in a long coat, very full; but 
if one is inclined to stoutness it is better 
taste to wear the short jacket shown in 
the picture. 


- 
—_— 


Bright and Pretty. 


A profitable dress for this time of 
year isa dark gingham, or one of the 








bright-colored plaids, as it can be worn 
all through the Fall and can be worn for 
a school dress way into cold weather, 
with a warm coat. The one shown in 
the cut is a small plaid of navy-blue 
and cardinal, trimmed of thick dark- 
red embroidery. 





For the Sick. 


The convalescent or invalid should 
not be offered food from the family table, 
but should be given appetizing little 
meals, daintily served. Do not bother 
him or her by asking what is wanted, 
but prepare pleasant surprises for each 
meal. The tray should be as pretty as 
possible, with the best china, the bright- 
est silver and glass, not forgetting a 
flower or two. 

The custom in some neighborhoods 
of sending dainties to sick neighbors 
should be practiced, no matter how busy 
housewives may be. Often a bit to eat 
prepared by careful hands and sent in 
with a cheering message, tastes better 
than anything at home. 


> 





Helps and Hints. 


EprtoR FARMHOUSE: Early blooming 
shrubs can be pruned as soon as the flowering 
period is past. 

Lilies require but little care and should 
not be disturbed too often. 

The poison oak can be easily distinguished 
from the harmless woodbine by examining 
the foliage; the leaves of the poison vine has 
three leaves in a cluster, while the woodbine 
has five. 

An old fowl, to be good, must be cooked a 
long time, or it will be tough and unfit to 
eat. 

Salt sprinkled on a cloth is excellent for 
scouring out washbowls that are stationary, 
making them bright and clean. 

To take paint out of white cloth, soak well 
in spirits of turpentine. 

Rub the tea-kettle with kerosene and polish 
with a dry flannel cloth. 

Never let the sun’s rays strike the looking- 
glass, as it acts on the mercury, making it 
cloudy, and all the rubbing in world will 
not remove it. 





A smoky lamp chimney can be cleaned with 
soda and water.—Mrs. JOHN GAILLARD, 





| tation walnut.—M. L. Ervine, Coupeville, 


SUCCESSFUL EXPERIMENTS. 


A Wholesale Extermination With 
Heroic Treatment. 


EpIToR FARMHOUSE: It happened a couple 
years agoa very old home place came into our 
possession. The house, a roomy, pleasant 
building, was built when the woods afforded 
timbers that were, after 40 years’ use, 28 good 
as new. We wished to retain the home un- 
changed, as far as possible; the dark, hard wood 
floors, the old polished wainscoating and some 
of the quaint, small windows. But when we 
began to remove the old plaster and some par- 
titions needed to modernize the rooms, we 
found the 15 years of renting, to foreigners 
mostly, had left unpleasant reminders. The 
place was swarming with mice, bugs, antsand 
spiders to an alarming extent. Not a board 
could be loosened but a new colony of bugs 
would be discovered. We determined to try 
a way of extermination of which we had 
heard. Having the inside of the house all 
torn out, we placed a big iron kettle in the 
cellar; another in the middle room of the first 
floor. In each we dumped a big hod full of 
live coals, and upon the fire poured three 
pounds of brimstone, and beat a rapid retreat, 
closing every outer door and window. Look- 
ing back through the window we saw a won- 
derful display of ‘‘blue blazes’ rolling 
through the rooms, soon clouding the win- 
dows completely. We left the house until 
the following day, then anxiously opened the 
outer doors, and such windows as we could 
manage to open quickly, and again left the 
house to air. Some daysafter we investigated, 
and not a living thing did we find in that 
house from cellar to attic; every creeping thing 
was dead as Julius Cesar. But when the 
rooms were ready for occupancy and we hap- 
pily installed there, our constant and unwel- 
come visitors were ants. Now, at the back of 
the house just a step from the door was a 
woodshed, merely a hood over a plot of ground, 
with a roof and three sides, it being open to- 
ward the house. This probably had not been 
empty for 40 years. Each Spring the dry 
wood would be heaped one side and the other 
side filled up with newly cut wood. Of course 
the bottom was several feet of chip dirt and 
rotten stuff; a perfect paradise for millions 
upon millions of ants. Weall studied awhile, 
then went at it. The teams were hitched to 
the great beam at the base, and the building 
wassnaked several feet away. ‘The wood was 
thrown aside, and then we found the wise ants 
were active. A great can of kerosene was 
brought and the five gallons were poured in a 
continuous circle around that mound of rotten 
wood. A wagon load of fresh, damp dirt was 
standing ready for use, for we were setting a 
fire two or three feet from our new house. 
Then it was fired. Such a sight was never 
seen, I think, as that alarmed, swarming mul- 
titude doomed to death. The upper strata of 
woody mulch was, of course, dry, and it soon 
was ablaze. 
hours, then a little dirt was thrown on, and it 
was left to smoulder. Later loads and loads 
of ash and charr were carted to the fields, a 
valuable fertilizer. Not an ant was left to 
tell the tale, and later the shed was brought 
back, neatly boarded and floored, and our 
home is complete.—Mrs. H. O. WHITMORE, 
Sycamore, Ill. 


A FOLDING BED 








That was Constructed at Home. 


t was allowed to burn several | 





Epirok FARMHOUSE: We have for the past 
year been subscribers to THE AMERICAN 
FAnMeR, and I have taken great interest in 
reading The Farmhouse page. I noticed in a 
past num bera description of a homemade ward- 
robe, so thought it might be of interest to some 
one tohear about my homemade folding bed, 
which I find so very convenient, especially 
when one has but few rooms. 

Leaving my home in the city to stay fora 
short time where my husband’s business called 
him in the country near Puget Sound, our 
little cottage contained only four rooms, mak- 
ing it necessary for us to have a bed in our 
only spare sitting-room. My husband st¢- 
gested making a folding bed. I thought that 
seemed impossible, but he being very ingeni- | 
ous planned one, which was a _ grand success, 
and with but little expense. I shall try and 
describe it as fully as possible. Take two 
boards 22 inches wide and seven feet long for | 
the side pieces and two boards six feet long 
and 22 inches wide for the top and bottom, 
(he took two boards and matched together for 
the width). The top can be finished with a 
moulding and fancy ornament if so desired. 
A frame was made like an ordinary bedstead, 
allowing space at side for tucking in the bed- 
clothes. A box mattress is securely fastened 
tothe frame, then toa bar rounded at each | 
end, and placed in half circles (made by fas- 
tening a block on the sides of main frame), 
and acting as a hinge, to close or open the 
bed. At the foot is placed a piece to hold the 
bed firm when in use, and is fastened to the 
bed with common hinges. The mattress is 
four feet wide. Two feet is left on one side, 
where we put in some hooks for hanging 
clothes, and a space is left below the dresses 
for shoe boxes, etc. The back is left open for | 
air when closed. A curtain pole and rings | 
are put across the top, from which we have | 
chenille curtains. Any heavy material will 

| 





answer, such as cotton-plush, cretonne, ete. 

The bed could be made smaller by omitting a , 
place for clothing. The bed should be made up | 
before closing. One person can open or close 
it. To complete it, stain and varnish imi- | 


Wash. 


— > ea O—s— 

Useful Articles. 

CHEAP PICTURE FRAMES. 

Epirork FARMHOUSE: Take one pint rosin, 
and beeswax the size of an egg, and a little | 
pinch of grease—lard or butter. Melt all to- 
gether; when melted have ready your frame 
or foundation. Fora cabinet picture paste- 
board will do nicely, but for a much larger 
picture make a frame out of pine, and when 
the rosin, beeswax and grease are melted, stir 
it up with a little stick, and put it on the 
frame in little dobs ; the rougher it is put on 
the nicer the frame will look. When hard- 
ened, gild. I have one for a cabinet picture. 
When I got it finished I found I was ont of 
gilding, so I painted it pink and sprinkled it 
with diamond dust. 

PAPER HOLDER. 

I have avery pretty paper holder that I 
made from linen toweling. I took one yard of 
cream-colored toweling with a pink-and-blue 
striped border, doubled it up and sewed the 
two ends together over a little strip of pine, 
the pine to keep it from sagging at the top. 
Take a ribbon and hang it up by, making 
little bows to finish it off with where you sew 
the ribbon on ; or a little rope three-quarters 
of an inch thick, gilded, with the ends fringed, 
is nice to hang it up by. 

On the face of the paper holder I have 
painted a large swan swimming around a 
bunch of pond lilies and high grass, and across 
the top corner ‘‘The Daily News.’? Any 
pretty design may be painted, or if not handy 
with the brush may be worked Kensington 
stitch. One reason I admire this kind of a 
paper holder is that when it becomes dusty 
and soiled it can be washed and ironed, and 
it will look like new.—ZELLA. 


STITCHES. 





CROCHETED EDGING. 

This edging is a special favorite in trim- 
ming underwear. 

Ch 15, 1 se in fifth st of ch, ch 5, 1 se in 8 
st, ch 5, 1 scin 12st, ch 8, 1 de in last st of ch, 
turn 6 sc in first 6 st of ch 8, ch 5, fasten with 
sc in center of last ch 5, ch 5, fasten in center 
of next, ch 5, fasten in center of next, put 10 
de in loop at end of row, turn and put five 
picots on top of 10 dc by ch 4 and fastening 
on every other de, ch 5, fasten in center of 
last ch 5, and proceed as before to the end and 
so on back and forth to the length desired. 
When completed it is similar to a narrow 





ABOUT CHILDREN: AND CHICKENS. 


—i 


How to Get the! Bést Results From 
Both. 


Epitor FARMHOUsE: Like Mrs. Crosby, 
of Iowa, I, too, believe ih ruling by love when 
it can be done, both at heme and in the school- 
room. By the term ruling by leve some 
people seem to understand that the child be 
allowed to follow his own sweet will, and to 
do as he pleases. Ini rity varied experience of 
several years as a couptry school teacher I 
have become acquainted with numerous cases 
in which the substitytion of a sound spanking, 
judiciously administered, for the love rule 
(so called) would havé worked everlasting 
benefit to the recipient, as well as bestowing 
a degree of comfort and peace of mind upon 
others. Iam, however, no disciple of the rod, 
or corporal punishment in any form, when 
obedience can be obtained by other and bet- 
ter means. Yet I must admit that I have al- 
most invariably found that the children of 
parents whose laws of obedience were as in- 
flexible as their faith were better mannered, 
more industrious, and more contented than 
their more favored fellows whose home laws 
were far more lax. 

Parents and teachers have a solemn duty to 
perform in the training and educating of the 
tender beings entrusted to their care. It be- 
hooves us, then, to be ever watchful to do that 
only which is best for the welfare of the child, 
whether the performing of that duty brings us 
pleasure or pain. But enough on this subject, 
on which, doubtless, others are better quali- 
fied to speak than I. Now tothe real purpose 
of this letter. At least, I intended to make it 
a ‘‘ chicken letter’ before I began. 

In the minds of nearly all farmers’ wives, 
and in the minds of others as well, the ques- 
tion how to make a little money on her own 
behalf is the absorbing one of the hour. How 
often the question is asked, by word of mouth 
as well as through the press, “‘How can I 
make a little money? What can I do toearn 
a few badly-needed dollars at home?’ Per- 
haps you can neither paint nor embroider, 
and even if you did you might not be able 
to profitably disposeof your handiwork. You 
may be abundantly qualified to give instruc- 
tion in languages and music, and I am proud 
to say many farmers’ wives are. What does 
it avail you if you lack pupils, or if you are 
so situated that your presence is imperative at 
home? You feel quite cast down, perhaps, 
because it falls to your lot always to deny 
yourself. Poor John’s purse may be woefully 
slender, and the things you had hoped to get 
for yourself or the children, the periodicals 
you longed to subscribe for, or the little trip 
to mother’s or sister’s that you have wanted 
to take for years, may seem as far out of your 
reach as ever. No wonder you feel quite dis- 
heartened. 

Listen, then, if you are a farmer’s wife, 
while I tell you how I have managed to make 
a good many hundred dollars during the last 
eight years, looking after the interests of my 
home and family, unassisted, aswell. To tell 
the truth, this money-making business has 
only been by-play. As you have probably 
already guessed, I refer to the raising of 
poultry; properly, the raising of eggs for mar- 
ket; for there are more dollars in eggs than 
ever there were in chickens. It is too sadly 
true that the poultry is the most neglected of 
anything about the farm, but it is doubly 
true that nothing else pays such generous re- 
turns on the invest inet and for the time and 
labor bestowed, as a flock of well-cared-for 
hens. The dear, misgaided lords of creation 
(bless their dear hefrts Gust the same) have a 
tendency to look down upon the hen as some- 
thing beneath their notice except when she 
comes to their table on a platter to tickle their 
epicurean palates. Yet we can find no excuse 
for this notion when we consider the fact that 
we import yearly millions of dollars’ worth of 
eggs from foreign countries. Why not pro- 
duce these eggs at home? It can be done, it 


| should be done, and I think it will be done 


when men can be made to realize that the 
product of the hen under proper treatment can. 
be made to equal, if not excel, the product of 
his field. As it is now, the care of the poul- 
try devolves generally upon the women; and 
if the men look upon the poor, long-suffering 


hen as a thing of infinitesimal value it is not 


surprising that the ‘‘ women folks’’ them- 
selves should underrate her capabilities. 

Last Summer I had a flock of 65 hens, and 
I came out at the end of the year with a net 
profit of nearly $2 per hen. Now, was not 
that a neat little sum in return for a few hours’ 
pleasant work each day? I have not the 
space here to go into details, for I fear I have 
digressed from my chosen subject too much; 
but if this is kindly received I shall be pleased 
to come again and tell my fellow-sister, who 
would like to be in a measure independent, 


| just how I manage to make my poultry pay. 


—Mrks. HARRY TAPPAN. 


HOUSE. 


Something Nice for the Children. 


EpirokR FARMHOUSE: We have received 
THE AMERICAN FARMER since last Novem- 
ber; do not see how we could get along without 
it 


CROQUET IN THE 


I would like to tell those who are fond of 
croquet how to make a small set. Take 
empty spools, have a small hole bored in the 
side, take a small round stick six or eight 


| inches long and stick in the hole; this makes 


the mailets: for balls use marbles. Take a 
large board 48 inches long and 20 inches wide, 
cover with any rough woolen goods; outing 














flannel will do, but velveteen makes the best 
cover. At each corner fasten a piece two 
inches long and with ribbon or a strip of the 
goods make an edging atound the board to 
keep the balls from rolling off. Piecesof wire 
about four inches long are the arches. Bend 
and drive into place. You may have to make 
the holes with something first. Fasten a 
small stick two inches long at each end for 
stakes. For little children, if one cannot 
make the board, stick -pins in the carpet on 
the floor, two pins for each arch. We play 
croqueta great deal, but during the day it is 
too hot to play out of doors, so our board comes 
handy.—ELsIE Snow, Colorado. 


Beans. 
PICKLED STRING REANS. 

These pickles are ‘agreat favorite with us. 
Take tender snap beans (White Wax are 
best), break off the- tips, wash and boil in 
salted water till they are easily pierced with a 
silver fork. Drain and cover with hot spiced 
vinegar. Ready for use in two days, 





SWEET PICKLES, 


Pour over the jbeans, cooked as above, a 
boiling hot sirup made with two parts vine- 
gar to one of sugar, spiced with cloves and 
cinnamon. 


STRING BEANS FOR WINTER. 


Pack them in brine just as you would cu- 
cumbers. When wanted for use take out of 
brine, freshen by soaking in warm water, 
changing the water every few hours. When 
sufliciently freshened boil and pickle as above, 
—Mrs. HALE, Hawley, Minn. 


FREE TO INVALID LADIES. 


A lady who suffered for years with uterine troubles, 
displacements, leucorrhea and other irregularities, 
finally found a safe and simple home treatment that 
completely cured her without the aid of medical at- 
tendance. She will send it free with full instructions 








how to use it to any suffering woman who will send her 
name and address to Mrs. D. L. Orme, South Bend, Ind, 





ruffle.—ELLEN A. CLAUDE, Sherburn, Minn. 











When writing mention this paper. 


All Kinds of Bags. 


There is no better way to utilize left- 
over pieces of silk than to make some 








STOCKING O% WORK BAG. 


kind of bag out of them. Almost any 
size or kind is useful, and they can be 
put away for birthdays or Christmas. 


ceptable gift. 





Why We Need Flowers. 


EpITtoR FARMHOUSE: Every woman that 
lives on a farm that has the time, inclination 
and space in the garden, should devote a part 
of the time to the cultivation of flowers, a 
Source of health and pleasure. There is 
nothing that will make our homes more 
beautiful or lighten and enliven the most 
gloomy places. 

To me the plants are interesting from the 
time the first little plant appears until the bed 
is full of bloom. The hardy annuals are so 
easy of cultivation, and need so little care and 
attention, and the flowers are so bright td 
attractive. Many of the varieties will bloom 
from early Summer until the frosts of Autumn, 
and some I have taken after the first frost-and 
placed in the window for Winter blooming. 

One needs to exercise a 


varieties are so numerous and the kinds so 
many that ope need not be at a loss to know 
what to plant. Ilove the bright-colored, many- 
hued varieties best. How quickly one will 
turn from the more prosy things of nature to 
the more brilliant and beautifal. 

Little children love flowers. I have seen 
them sit for hours ata time picking and nam- 
ing the different kinds. Two Summers ago 
at Cavendish, a mining camp in Montana, dur- 
ing the early Summer wild flowers were 
plentiful, but toward Fall there were none to 
be seen. As I was almost ready to get on the 
stage to start to Dillon, the nerest railway 
station, 30 miles away, two little children 
said: ‘‘ When you get to the city send us some 
flowers.’’ Almost the last words I heard them 
say were ‘‘Send some flowers.’”’-—TRIXIE, 
Kansas. 





How We Did. 


EpitoR FARMHOUSE: How would some of 
the modes of home making of a prairie farmer 
interest the readers of THE AMERICAN 
FARMER? Our house was put up in the 
Spring, and only sided up for the warm part 
of the year. As Winter came on we ceiled it 
up inside with a kind of wide lumber called 
shiplap. This has cracks in, and if wall paper 
is pasted on, it will break through over each 
crack. 

To avoid this we took old cloth and tore in 
strips an inch and a half wide. A paste of 
flour and water was then made, and with this 
the rags were plastered on over each crack 
over the whole surface of a south room. The 
wall was then papered in blue and gold, and 
finished with a border. 

Crayon drawings made by one of the family 
were framed and hung in place. The floor we 
carpeted with a new hit-and-miss rag carpet. 
The windows were curtained with scrim 
tacked to strips of wood, which were fastened 
up over the shades of Holland. It was fur- 
nished with chairs painted at home, a home- 
made bookcase, a lounge, and cottage organ. 
A little rush basket near the bookcase filled 
with some late magazines, music on the organ, 
a bright fire and lights, made it a cosy and 
cheerful place for the family to spend their 
evenings or entertain their friends.—CorA 
M. GILLoTT, Iowa. 





Household Hints. 


All garments should be thoroughly aired 
after wearing. They should not be hung up 
in the closets or folded away in drawers un- 
til they have had every opportunity of drying 
and purifying by exposure to the air. 

Keep a record of measurements of different 
persons in the family; then it will not be 
necessary to measure anew every time a belt 
is made or the length of a skirt adjusted. 


Moths dislike newspapers as much as the 
prepared tar-paper. 

To make the hands soft take equal portions 
of glycerine and alcohol. Mix well. Before 
retiring at night wash the hands in warm 
water and rub well with the lotion. 


A convenient arrangement for economising 
shelf room is a pie box. A light wooden or 
tin box containing six racks will accommodate 
the day’s pastry for an ordinary family. 
With a handle passing over the top, the trans- 
portation to the cool pantry or cellar is easily 
effected. 





| thought it good enough. 


| cook five minutes, set off and thin it with 


| 


| scalding hot, and when the pudding begins 


little care in the } 
selection of seeds from the hardy annuals | 
down to the most tender house plant, but the | 


There is hardly a grandmother, aunt, or | 
mother who would not think one an ac- | 


| good recipe fora baked cornmeal pudding. 


| contribute. ] 





| the 





TALKING IT OVER. 


Hints and Opinions on Things 
in the Home and Out of It. 








A CORRECTED MISTAKE. 


Mrs. M. C. Rogers, Connecticut, says: Your 
typesetters made a mistake in the directions | 
of ‘*'Table Mats”’ in the last FARMER. The 
figure 10 should be 2. ‘‘Sew two laces over 
and over, then two more, then two more, 
etc,” 

WHY NoT? 


May I suggest that we as a band of sisters 
would tell of any new book we had read, or 
exchange our views on the current topics of 
the day? Do we realize that French women 
have cut a greater figure in state affairs than 
those of any other nation? It is not because 
they are intellectually superior, but because 
French women keep themselves thoroughly in 
touch with contemporary life, and nowhere 
else can so many women be found who take 
interest in the things in which men take in- 
terest—public affairs coming always first. 
Meantime let’s organize the ‘‘ Farmhouse ”’ 
into a department sought after by all. 


HER WAY OF DOING. 


Ethel Lawrence, Athens County, O., writes: 
How many of us housewives are apt to think 
they cannot afford to take much time in rest- 
ing? If we wait untileverything isdone, we 
will never find time to rest. We should rest 
our bodies and improve our minds, to pre- 
serve them for greater usefulness to our chil- 
dren and friends. I would like to tell the 
women of the household how I doctor my lit- 
tle girl for earache. After trying nearly 
everything that we have seen or heard recom- 
mended, we have at last found a cure. A 
flannel bag stuffed with hops is wrung from 
hot vinegar and placed over the child’s ear, 
the hop bag to be changed as often as it be- 
comes cool. The warm steam filling the ear, 
soon relieves the pain. We are out of con- 
ceit of stuffing the ear with roasted onions, 
wads of cotton with pepper on them, ete. 
Such {Xings poured into the ear often do a 
great steal of harm and little good. 





Some of the sisters wished us to tell our 
way to make pin money. AsI live ona farm 
I raise poultry—chickensand ducks. Having 
the chicks to hatch very early in the Spring, 
I sell them when a few months old for 15 | 
and 20 cents per pound. In the Fall, about | 
Thanksgiving Day, I dress and sell the later | 
ones and ducks also. ‘The feathers are so nice 
for pillows and cushions. 

Perhaps my way of putting down sausage 
for Summer use would be new to some of the 
readers. Take freshly-ground sausage, sea- 
son to suit the taste, put in gallon crocks, 
press itdown, putin bake oven, cook through, 
and cover when cold with lard. I have tried 
several ways, but find this way the best of 
all 


WHERE IS IT? 
E. Snow, Fort Collins, Colo., asks: What is 


the matter with the ‘‘Exchange’’? I wish 
that some would take advantage of it. Ihave 


a great deal of time and like to piece quilts; 
would like to get some pieces of print and 
gingham if I knew what people would ex- 
change them for. 

[The editor is ready to renew the Exchange 
when the Farmhouse readers are ready to 


WELL WORTH READING. 


Miss Drake, Brunswick, O., says: The 
fourth page is always a choice morsel for the 
men folks, as the culinary department is for 
the cook and housekeeper. How much real | 
good can be accomplished by the interchange | 
of thought, and how satisfactory the results, | 
especially when it is brought about through 
medium of a reliable sheet like THE | 
AMERICAN FARMER. 

G. H. B., Samsonville, N. Y., asks for a | 





I will give one used by my mother, and we 


Take one quart sweet milk; let it boil, and 
thicken with cornmeal to a stiff mush; let it 


sweet milk and cream. When cool enough 
to not scald, take six eggs, two cups sugar, 
one teaspoon cinnamon and half a nutmeg. 
Atter beating thoroughly, stir into the musk, 
and pour into a well buttered pudding dish. 
Have ready a generous cup of good raisins 


to set, drop them in, not forgetting lumps of 
butter, so essential to a good meal pudding. 
Bake one hour, not too fast. Any dressing 
that is good for a rice pudding will fit this, | 
always excepting the wine and brandy. 

Can someone tell me what ails my Margner- | 
ite carnations? As soon as the blooms fall | 
the whole stock droops and turns yellow, and 
no amount of wetting and petting seems to 
do any good. It is my first trial with them, | 
and perhaps ignorance as to their nature is | 
the only trouble. 











HOLDERS, 


Parthenia, Andover, N. Y., says: As you | 
have bidden all womenkind to write, if she 
had anything to say worth saying, I venture 
to speak in behalf of the gingham apron, 
which is so universally abused. 

Don’t fail to have a good supply of holders 
handy. To make them, take a strip of new 
bed ticking 32 inches long and eight inches 
wide, fold to make it four thicknesses, sew 
over, cast all around, put a ring in one cor- 
ner to hang it up by. 


FOR YOUNG HOUSEKEEPERS. 

F. L. R., Chatham Center, O., says: Try 
greasing the kettle well when you make 
mush. You will be thankful when dish- 
washing time comes. 

Are you troubled witb a gritty or irony 
deposit in your water pitcher? If so, pour 
in a little sharp vinegar, rinse it around the | 
sides, then fill up with water and let stand 
an hour or two. The spots can then be 
readily cleaned off with a little sapolio. 

A small hanging shelf or bracket near the 
cook stove where you can keep a pepper-box 
and dish of salt will be found to save many 
steps. 

STOCKING RUG. 


Mrs. Henderson, Fisher, Minn, says: I saw 
in your paper one way of making rugs. Now, 
I will tell you another cheap, nice way to 
make them, if you will not laugh at me. 
Take a strong piece of linen the size you want 
it and hem the edge all around and then tack 
it on your quilting-frame. Take all your old 
stockings and mittene and ravel them out, 
and while yet curly with a hook draw the 
yarn through so it will be smooth on the 
wrong side, and leave it about an inch on 
the right side in the shape of some pattern —a 
vine or flower, or cat, dog or bird, according 
to the taste. I sometimes dye some bright, 
fancy colors. When nicely made they are 
very pretty. 





The Allowance Question. 


Ep1Tror FARMHOUSE: I believe the ques- 
tion of allowances is one that every woman 
would be glad to have answered satisfactorily 
in her own family. Hence, I send my ideas 
based on actual experience, and not one word 
of fault to be found, so far, by either myself or 
my husband in the matter. 

In the first place, the term ‘‘allowance’”’ is 
wrongly used. The husband and wife are a 
co-operative association, the object of which 
isa common home, mutual aid, and the rearing 
of a family. A penny saved is a penny 
earned. The husband is generally the wage- 
earner, while the wife saves and takes care of 
the product of the wages expended. The 
wife has certain rights which should be, if 
they are not, inalienable. No man who hasa 
true love or a manly regard for his compan- 
ion will compel her to ask for every dollar 
she may wish to spend, nor will he compel 
her to account for every cent. 

My husband talked the matter over with 








| to $35; 


ee 
me when we were first married, and these are 
his ideas, which we have carried out: 

First, one-tenth of our gross income goes to 
the church, in various ways; then, a second 
tenth goes into the bank fora rainy day or 
the time when we may be too old to earn as 
much as we do now; then, each of us has a 
tenth to spend as we please, neither question. 
ing the other as to its disposal. Our hens 
buy all our groceries and coarse dry-goods, and 
our cows buy many a little extra for the 
farm and house, and these are not counted ip 
our income fordivision. The remaining three- 
fifths are used as tlie firm sees fit, and for the 
things most needed on the farm, as stock 
tools, etc., and in the house for extra farni- 
ture, etc. Of course, the greater part of the 
last three-fifths goes to pay expenses of the 
farm.—RUTH EvANs. 
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This suit is made in proportion to bust measurement 


and lengih of skirt 32 to 44inch bust. It is made oy 


er 


and will be supplied within 10 days after recei Pa 
order. It is made of woo! cashmere trinime re 
silk with fancy sleeves, It is furnished P 

brown, blue, or biack. Positively worth @12 i 





it by express for 36.50, receiver paying charges 


THE AMERICAN FARMER, Washington, D. C. 


UNION CHEVIOT SUIT. 


The biggest | 
gain of the season, 
A boy’ssuitof Union 
cheviot with extra 
pair of pants and 
polo cap. Single or 
double breasted, in 
blue or black, well 
made and excellent- 





ife 





ly finished. S:zes 4 
tol4 years. Cannot 
be duplicated forthe 
money. Sent, post- 
paid, to any address 
in the United States 
for the extremely 
low price of $2.50 


THE AMERICAN FARMER, Washington, D.C, 


HANDY BOX NO. 7. 


THE AMERICAN FARMER has had a new pack 


age of medicines put up for its subscribers 
which beats anythimg in that linc ever offered 
before. This box embraces the most desirable 
medicines for general use, and can be used by 


anyone with common sense, as each remedy 18 
contained in a box with explicit directions 


| thereon, the whole being inclosed in one large 


box. 


100 Liver Pills, which act on that organ, 
100 Iron Tonic Pills, to restore color to 
cheeks and lips. 
100 Anti-constipation 
move the bowels. 
50 Dyspeptic Tablets, for indigestion, 
25 Headache Pills, which cure an ordi- 
nary headache. 
100 Quinine Pills, 2 grain, for malaria, 
colds, ete. 
The price of above box is $1. In ordering 
please specify that Handy Box No, 7 is desired, 
Persons wishing only one of the above reme- 
dies can have for $l a box containing any one 
of the following: 
300 Liver Pills. 
300 Iron Tonic Pills. 
300 Anti-constipation Pills. 
250 Dyspeptic Tablet 
100 Headache Pills. 
Or 400 Quinine Pills, 2 grs., Sl. 
This —— is the very best that is manu- 
factured, and will often cure when inferior 
Quinine has failed. 


Coughs—Catarrh—Sore Throat, 


It contains the following: 


Pills, to gently 


8. 


One of the best cough mixtures is now put up 
in tablet form. 250 of these tablets for $1. 
Those suffering from Caturrh are always re- 
lieved and often permanently cured by spray- 
ing the nasal passages with water in which one 
of the “Standard Catarrh Tablets” has beeu 
dissolved. Used in the same way, it is the best 
remedy for Sore Throat. Complete directions 
on each box. Price per box of 5 tablets, 40 


' cents. 


All postage on medicines is paid by THE 
AMERICAN FARMER 
THE AMERICAN FARMER, 
Washington, D. Cc. 


WATERPROOF CVERCOATS. 


The Mackintosh Brought Within the 
Means of Every One. 





a thin cloth coat imperviou 
rain—is universally used abroad @s an overcoa 
Winter, Spring, and Autumn. The mackintosh ‘ 
regular Spring overcoat of fine quality, so far i 
pearances go, and only the wearer knows tha 
perfectly waterproof and warmer than an ulster, — 

The ordinary cost of a mackintosh ranges from 
ifacturers 
of 


The mackintosh ° 


of the American man 
agreed to sell single coats to subscribers 
AMERICAN FARMER at the 
thousand, and this reduction brings 


but one 


wholesale 
the 


price 
cost to 








one-half the usual retail price. ‘The offer 's 
two colors and two grades, and to sizt t 
ment) ranging from thirty-six to fort x 
Each coat is fifty-three inches long, with 
cape twenty-four inches long, of dout lente aa ; 
the lining being a handsome plaid, They at , 
fine materials and in the best manner. rt 
grow hard or stiff, and are first-class In every © 
The dark-blue coat s of very fine cloth 
all wool, but very handsome, and the pric 
delivery to any express oflice in the Unite 


he 


In taking size of bust, measure over the cos 


which the mackintosh is to be worn. — 
The black coat is made trom a fine 
surface cloth, *hat is less showy than tie: 
give the best of service. The price, Ine!’ 
to any express office in the United sia %. 
Coats of different sizes will be made to 0! 


extra. Address. D c 
THE AMERICAN FARMER, Washington, » 
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Thither Ernestine beckoned him to} Then they deuma away in the dark- NO. 38—HALF-SQUARE. Northwestern, fresh-zathered, choice, 





left its plain impres- 








follow, pausing only to thrust the shoes 
out of sight. 


“Come in!” 
Did she think he would draw back ? 


ing,” Gilbert answered quietly. 
It was a small, plainly-furnished room. 
irs. Westford had drawn the bed from 


ness. Ernestine gpoke little; her heart 
beat too fast. Shke,half apologized for 


ing back,” an apology which he readily 
accepted. Could ‘he resent her prudence 


ful that the dog had been asleep in the 
barn when he approiched. 

The trip was about half done when 
lanterns gleamed ahead, and wheels and 


difficulty in proving his own identity, 


1. A deep muscular layer of the back. 
(Cent.) 2. Disemboweled. 3. Disposed in 


or headlands. 
10. Conducted. 


9. Infatuations. 


(Murray. ) 
11. 


A small fresh water 


In Ruth’s brown eyes I can see deceit, 
Marguerite’s eyes as her gown are gray, 
Ah, but her smile is so sweet, so swect. 


THE MARKETS. 








not many of them have purchased, The pre- 
vailing tone is firm and values generally welt 
maintained, but, as is to be expected, some 
weakness is apparent in spots, but not so pro- 
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Western, icehouse, per dozen 
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Fresh Fruits—There is a moderate demand 
for choice apples, but other qualities are dull. 
Grapes are very plentiful, and sales are bein 
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ling mud requried an silvery hair; the younger, pure, pale thinks my hand stained with her | kindly word of farewell Ernestine hast-| 9. P. O., Sullivan €o., N. Y. 10, Owning ante vi ode een te yd Pears, New Jersey, ir pisaetie. 
ling . : hers. , ’ ” P ’ = ial ‘ 5 > s week, and are withor sature of in- anne. hse ‘ 
: t. there was no possi- | and clear-cut, thrown into strong relief brother’s blood,” he thought bitterly. ened back to her anxious mother. 11. A plant. 12. Printers’ measure. 13. A | terest. We quote the market, clean, as follows: PA soy TEESE Waverlis. per neg... ee 
- the followers off the | by the dark eyes, long jet lashes and But another glance at the pure, pale} At the new trial Gilbert had no | /eter- Sait for Northern, free. 12 months, and dad4for | Pears, Flemish Beauty, per barrel.. 125.8 1 7% 
= heavy, black braids. face relieved him. She was listening — S ter an ane ate eaten "Wa Gaal ae Fears, common cooking, per barrel. 100 a 1 50 
| « 


Peaches, New Jersey, prime, per 


. ° ° ° ° + J ° ° NO. 41—CHARADE. quoted at 28230 for free, and 23a25 for defective. aske 
‘os fast asshorse could| He stood there still, hopeless and anxiously, and said with hurried kind- | and was triumphantly acquitted. Of all | yy...6in the brightening Springtime weather | 12 Ule4, Wels have not been active aud but SE 
. meant sure and swift | helpless, when there came a.sudden | 2°: There is an old bed down there.| the warm handclasps and congratula-| She with her Pr 4 a * ittle call for them is reported. Values are | Watermelons, per carload...........50 00 a150 00 
re meant § s | a 3 —— Look hile I hold : : e 2 one wi er PRIMAL brothers strayed usually very steadily maintained, though some | Watermelons, choice per 100..-.. «++. lb 00a 
Jer he was desperate. | brea in the clear voice within. The | 100k, white old the light down. | tions he received, none gave him more | Along the laughing brooks together, scoured basisasfotows: ine A We quote on a Watermelons, prime, per 100.........12 00 a 14 00 
ler ! . : : x x 5 ° » . . me sc od bs t ws: ne A, 35a37; A supers, “nt ~ “ di é 
way he would, Gilbert | girl had ceased reading. He looked in There! Even half an hour’s rest will pleasure than those of Mrs. Westford She oft would listen, half afraid ; 31a35; B oupers, 28a30; Csupers, 2Ua24; Feng a — lons, small to medium, per | Sena 
’ For while she heard the winds a-blowing Wemernextra,aeateoech, ss i ct eee ee basal 


nothing before him | 


disgraceful death. 
sun again, nay not 


and saw her pick up a pitcher and come 
| toward the door. 
} she had come out, all unconscious of the 


A moment more and | 


help you. But you must eat and rest 
in the dark, for this cellar extends under 
the kitchen, which is carpetless, and has 





and her daughter. 
“You must come and see us,” 
Ernestine said, blushing. “I know we 





Across the buds and gathering spray, 
She telt her Springtime going, going, 
Upon the wind’s wings all the day. 


ing. szadd; 
n Territory wools the movement is much 
quicter, but still a considerable volume of wool 
is being moved. 
what from the highest prices realized during 


Values h.vesettled back some- | 


Hay and Straw—Spot receipts of hay are fairly 
liberal, and the demand is moderate. Shippers 
say they will not forward much hay, as the con- 
tinued dry weather has dried the growing grass, 








' Was this the end | ™an so near, gone straight to the pump, qracke ." the Sow. Here comes | were not over-polite to you, mother and And when bright water and 1Ast blossom yy ah ‘Dea By graded the same ssold. ‘five straw isensy. “We 

with which he had | 0" which the lamplight shone, and was mother. a | I; but come again, and you will find |“ Gladdened the landseape up and down wouls sna Gill ges be very argent t= ok ring od 
» . " > MH . + s3 99 me —— ’ nl > ve ‘ee _ ;, No.1, per 100 pounds......sseceeese 75 

J-by only two short | filling her pitcher. Nerved by desper- Very hurriedly Mrs. Westford pass- | that we can be civil. A spirit leaned across her bosom wools for a little while. ‘The general feeling | Hay: No.2 per 100 pounds...ceccccce, ase 

+ secmmed like a far. | ation, Gilbert stepped toward her. ed the well-tilled dish and pitcher to And he did come—not once, but R. whispered of the leaves grown brown ; | ji inaiutaine! We qnose Montene tan aon eget goad oman ape 55a60 

gar . , i : > timesa—s -atri : or o’er the green and glad beginni: ee ee tate ete We Weoming | ay, clover, per 100 pounds....... + verses 45050 

He had lived ages of | “will appeal to her. Why shouldn't | him, reporting the mob almost before | many times—and at last carried sweet | F%0'6) {he freer tnt Zinder a a tir Seoseae | Hay, clover nixed, Bor 100 ponies..." Gas 

then, gone through |1? I did not kill her brother. -She | the house Ernestine away as his bride— Yankee | she heard the wheels a-spinniug, spinning, | SYM IR | uite teeery | HAvzsile,per iW pounds ..n.0.ccccscec. me 

»& s meets “ ; od tem cokle kr . > : - Apa a  * ’ nwashe eces have moved quite freely nh ess tint. scmaggy eR, soa gn estates eae epengen hans 

miliation and dread. | may pity me. She is a woman, and! ., Cover up quickly » ,Eamentine. Tam | Blade. Spinning the winding sheet all day. and arc reported as sold at_ steady prices. “We | Knot rye straw, vor We pouman. wo, 

oeused of murder, tried | ey are half Quakers, I have heard,’ | £INS t wake Harry. " She saw the apple blossoms snowi Uninerchantable is quoted at I6for Ohiouud laa | Oat straw, new, per 100 pounds............. sad 

icecl i ’ he muttered—and aloud, “Miss West- That was her youngest son, still sleep- She saw the apple blossoms snowing, i5 for Michiana: quoted a OF VAIO ULE 138 | Wheat straw, per 100 pounds............... ..a40 


d guilty and sentenced 
[lis letter to his friends must 


|, for they had not come |! 


ford, help, for God's sake!” 


The clanking of the pump ceased. | 


ing soundly up-stairs. 
She hurried away, and Ernestine 


| quickly lowered the trap-door and push- 

















And saw the furrows line on line, 

And saw the prosperous cornfields growing 
Under the tassels tall and fine ; 

But on the blossoms round her sweeping, 





Australian wools have been much quieter and 
less sales are reported. Values are well main- 
tained and are further stiffened by the strong 
attitude of the markets abroad, and the infor- 









Poultry and Game—The reccipts of dressed 
poultry for the past six days were 3,563 pack- 
ages. There is a fair demand for live geese and 
ducks, and prices are steady. There is a good 
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unknown country and 
had completely exhausted 
usth that two months of 
nd terrible anxiety had 
ing but utter desperation 
riven him another rod. 
ut came faintly from the 
| forward with a great 
the strip of cornfield, 
nee, and out on a well- 


utterly worn out this 
u a glimmer of hope, 
the mud had become 

i retained no footprint. 
would not know which 
{ must watch both road- 

t he did not turn aside. 
tired to use the advan- 
after running a few 

nd fell, he lay there a 

too utterly exhausted to 
the use, when his ut- 
could only put off death 
Why not take one 

and thought before the 
tood a quarter of a 
and as he lay there 
ted, Waiting only for 
© him, his hopeless 
‘its light. How placid 
ked the lamp, shining 
th the parted curtains! 
py family were sitting 
r and mother, sturdy 
ishters, laughing and 
rdreaming of the dark 

+ so near. Would they 
Would they 
_S(me instinet should 
ud then he suddenly 
> lect, resolving to mak : 

t his life He would 
the farmhouse, and 

t family cirele. They 
concealment. It was 


know? 


laued, and it would be | 


l hot try. 
‘trength this last faint 


er walk, whose hard, 
id betray no footstep. 


' curry him to the gate | 


‘wled ashe reached the | 


“ Ernestine,” cried the old mother, 
piteously, “ what ought we to do? How 
can we risk a life-long remorse, or how 
can we risk letting David’s murderer go 
free to break other hearts as ours are 
broken? What does thee say?” 

The girl stood in the open door, her 
glances alternating between the pleading 
face of the fugitive and the lanterns 
coming along the roadside. 

“We must decide quickly, mother,” 
and her voice quavered with feeling. 
“He may be innocent. It hardly seems 


here—to David’s home—for shelter. 
And if we are accessory to his death 
—mother, it is murder for them to take 
the law into their own unauthorized 
hands. Our choice lies between one 
man, who may or may not be a murder- 
er, and a score who will surely be, if we 
do not hinder.” 

“Then thee says save him?” Mrs. 
Westford asked, doubtfully. 

“JT dare not refuse it, mother. Do 

ou?” 

The old lady hesitated, then, opening 
a corner cupboard, took out a pair of 
handcuffs—relics of the days when 
David had been Deputy Sheriff and 
earned the enmity of tramps and evil- 
doers—and held them towards Gilbert. 

“If thee will put these on, that we 
may have no fear from thy violence 
when the mob are gone, we will conceal 
thee safely, and when the search is over 
send thee back to thy lawful guardian. 
That is all. I cannot place myself and 
my daughter at the mercy of one who 
may have none. Will thee consent?” 

She was only prudent. Gilbert bow- 
ed silently and extended his hands. It 
was his only chance for life, and it 
would be the hight of folly to object. 
Yet a faint color came into his face as 
the cold steel snapped on his wrists, 
| rendering him helpless—yet scarcely 
more so than fatigue had already made 
him. 

The hesitation of both was over now. 
Ernestine bade .him remove his muddy 
shoes, while she swiftly closed the door 
‘and drew down the blinds, and the 
mother hurried into another room. 





dreamed that his mother and sister could 





as though a guilty man would come | 


know anything of the hunted tramp- 
murderer, and so he had no idea that 
he could be in the house. So the out- 
buildings and premises were thoroughly 
searched, while Ernestine and _ her 
mother looked on with pale, quiet faces 
and wildly-beating hearts, and the 
fugitive lay and listened in the dark- 
ness. Then the men rode on, grum- 
bling and cursing the Sheriff for letting 
the prisoner escape. Harry fretted a 
little, never guessing that his every word 
reached the ear of the man whom he 
would willingly have surrendered to his 
murderers, and then went back to bed. 

Silence settled on the old farmhouse, 
and Gilbert actually fell into a light 
| doze, from which Mrs. Westford’s soft 
call aroused him. Half-asleep, he made 
his way to the trap-door, and was help- 
ed up. Ernestine, in cloak and hat, 
stood waiting. 

“Mother thinks it best that you 
should be back in safety before break- 
fast,” she said simply. “I can drive 
you over very soon.” 

“T hate to let thee go, dear,” her 
mother said anxiously. 

“It is only for an hour, mother,” 
reassured the girl; “and we can hardly 
trust Harry. He is only a boy, and so 
impetuous and bitter.” 

Mrs. Westford sighed. “It seems to 
be a duty—and surely our Farther will 
not let thee suffer for doing thy duty. 
Well, go. My prayers shall. go with 
thee. But be careful, child.” 

The light wagon and bay pony stood 
at the door. The prisoner was helped 
into the back seat and Ernestine sprang 
in before. The big watchdog followed 
at her call and curled up under her seat, 
and Gilbert felt that however kindly 
these women might feel they were not 
disposed to run any useless risks. 

“ Good-by, mother. Don’t fret,” was 
Ernestine’s parting word, and Mrs. 
Westford’s earnest “May God _ protect 
thee,” showed her uneasiness. Yet she 
added a kindly word to the prisoner, 
«And may He bring out the truth! | 
hope we shall see thee free before all the 





world right speedily.” 








NO. 34—SQUARE. 
1. Sounds uttered by the aid of the palate. 


2 The application of hot sand to the body. | | 
PE ». | few cents a gallon, and when doctored 


| by experts brought from Europe into a 


P. O. Linn Co., Mo. 4. Ap- 

White to gray volcanic tufas. 
G. One who affected ** Attic style.’’? (Cent.) 
7. A fabulous country contiguous to Corn- 
wall. (Fiction.) 8. A singing bird. 


(Dungl.) 3. 
proaching. 5. 





NO. 35—CHARADE. 


Priscilla, of Puritan ancestry, 
Is sweet as the breath of a rose new-blown, 
But along the path of her life are strewn 
Hearts ever too foolish and fond to flee. 


Two, when in her carriage, her form men see, 
They TOTAL that she has a heart of stone ; 
Priscilla, of Puritan ancestry, 
Is sweet as the breath of a rose new-blown. 


She ever vouchsafed but a glance at me, 

Until I persuaded her chaperon 

To torbid her sitting with me alone ;— 
Her kisses are warm as & ONE’S may be. 
Priscilla, of Puritan ancestry, 

Is sweet as the breath of a rose new-blown. 





Wo, 36—sQuaRE. 


1. A poisonons serpent of Brazil. 2. Greek 
or Latin proper name. 3. Relaters. 4. A 
small constellation. (Cent.) 5. Powerful as- 
tringent roots of a half shrubby Peruvian 
plant. 6. Those who maintain that the 
points of the Hebrew werd ‘*Jjehovah”’ are 
really the vowel points of the word ‘* Adonai.’’ 
7. Greek or Latin proper name. 8. Taxed. 

— | 


NO. 37-4 CHARADE, 
Wait, wait, oh heart! the day is breaking 


fast— 

Wait, wait, oh heart! the dawn will rise at 
last ; 

Wild falls the rain and wilder wails the 
blast— 


The ALL’s green doors are fast! 


Wait, wait, oh heart! the singing rivers go, 
Led by ONE hand through FINALS green and 
low 
Wait, wait, oh heart ! the harvests ripen slow, 
he seasons come and go! 


Wait, wait, ob heart! the night is drear and 
long ! a 
Grief’s bitter wine shall make the spirit 
strong . 
To quell the legions of despair and wrong— 
The night is sad and long! 


Wait, wait, tho’ time, with stealthy hand 
and slow, } 
Weaves for thy crown his wreath of Winter 
show 
Life’s lilies borgeon and love’s roses blow— 
The harvest ripens slow ! 














the right time, or to handle the wine 
when in process of fermentation. The 
stuff thus produced was bought up at a 


tolerable drink, it was shipped to the 
East, where the reputation of California 
wine for a number of years fell exceed- 
ingly low. While there was little de- 
mand for the common wines, the dealers 
in San Francisco bought the best quali- 
ties on their own terms. Under these 
conditions the total ruin of the California 
wine trade appeared to be only a ques- 
tion of time. 

But within a recent period there has 
been a very considerable improvement 
in the wine culture not only of Califor- 
nia but of other sections of the country. 
The producers have profited by experi- 
ence, and the demand for the better 
qualities of domestic wines is steadily in- 
creasing at the expense of the consump- 
tion of both malt and spirituous liquors. 
Decided evidence of this improvement 
was witnessed last year at the Colum- 
bian Exposition in Chicago, where some 
of the best California wines received high 
commendation from European connois- 
scurs. But the small exportation of 
domestic wines shows that their merits 
are not yet freely recognized by the outer 
world. 


Wheat in Pennsylvania. 


In 1894, 44 different varieties of 
wheat were tested at the Pennsylvania 
State College Agricultural Experiment 
Station. They were grown under as 
nearly similar conditions of soil,exposure, 
fertilizers, culture, etc., as possible, and 
the yields, computed from careful weights 
of the products of the different plots 
made at the time of thrashing. Twenty 
six of these varieties have been tested 
for the past five years. The yields of 
the 15 best varieties, being the average 
for five years: Reliable, Valley, 
Fulcaster, Ontario Wonder, Deitz 
Longberry Red, Wyandott Red, Curell’s 
Prolific, Mediterranean, Theiss, Raub’s 
Black Prolific, Democrat, Extra Early 
Oakley, German Emperor, Fultz, Red 
Fultz. 














State dairy, half-tirkin tubs, fair to good, 


BOE DE ccnesedess o0:50<ssegnseeneeeseus 18 a21 
Fastern creamery, fancy, perIb........++ art 
Eustern creamery, choice, per 1b......... 23 a23} 
Eastern creamery, fair to good, per ]b.. 21 a22e 
Pennsylvania creamery, fancy, per Ib.. ard} 
Elgin creamery, fancy, per 1b.........05 a4 
Western creamery, fancy, per IbD........+ ardy 
Western creamery, choice, per lb........ 23 arse 
Western creamery, fair to good, per Ib.. 21 a224 
Western dairy, choice, per Ib Pecee cvsece 16 al7 
Western dairy, fair to good, per Ib..... + If al5 
Imitation creamery, choice, per Ib,...... als 


Imitation creamery, fair to good, per Ib. 15 al6 
Western factory, firkins, choice, per lb. lia . 
Western factory, firkin<-, good, per lb... 14 al5 
Western factory, tubs, choice, per lb.... 15 a.. 
Western factors, tubs, fair to good,per lb 13 al 
Beans and Peas—The market for beans was 
rather quiet to-day. There is not much demand 
for beans for export. Red kidneys are easier. 
White kidneys are firmly held. Green peas are 


quiet. We quotes: 
Beans, marrow, fair to good........ $2 75 a$3 25 
Beans, medium and pea, fair to 

CUAL. visone 440000080509000000008.00000 150a1 7 
Beans, red kidney, fair to good,.... 225a 2 3 
Beans, white kidney, choice........ 250 a2 60 
Beans, black turtle soup.......seees 195 a 2 00 
Beans, Lima, California, per 60 

POUWMAR, 0 65000 ceusesccscecesesesoses 2500255 
Green peas, barrel, per bushel... ... 117 a 120 
Green peas, bags. per bushel....... eo. ay 
Green peas, Scotch, per bushel..... 1 liga 1 20 


Cheese—The market for cheese was not active 
to-day, but prices were generally firmly main- 
tained on all grades. Small fancy cheeses are 
very firm. Part skims are scarce. Reports 
from Little Falls state that 4.938 boxes sold at 9} 
ald. At Utica 9,146 boxes sold at 9all4. The 
quotation from Liverpool to-day, as reported by 
cable, is 478 Ve quote: 

State factory, large, white, fancy, per 

POUNG. ..cccecccccccccccescccceccccecceces 
State factory, large, colored, fancy, per 

DOUG... ccrcccces vecccccccecscccccrecccese 
State factory, full cream, choice, per 

pound 
State factory, full cream, large, com- 

mon to prime, per pound 
State factory, full cream, small, fancy 
per pound 
State factory, full cream, small, fair to 

GUOISS, DET HOGG ic0.00veccserscccccsee 
State factory, new, part skims, Chenan- 

go County, prime. white, per pound.. 
State factory, part skims, Chenango 

County, prime, colored, per pound.... 
State factory, part skims,common to 

GOO, PSF POWIG 2c cccccescscccccsccccses Sia 64 
State factory, full skims, per pound.... 2ia 3 


Dried Fruitsand Nuts—Evaporated apples are 
moving slowly. Sliced apples are steady, and 
cores and skins are firm. Reaches are steady. 
Cherries are scarce and firm. Raspberries are 
quite tirm, but blackberries areeasy. Peanuts 
ure in good demand. We quote: 


10 a 10} 


8a 
10}a 10} 
Sia 103 
Ta i 
Ta 7% 








Apples, evaporated, choice, per Ib....... 134al4 
Apples, sun-dried, sliced, per 1b | 
Apples, chopped, per Ib.............65 ° 

Apples, cores and skins, per lb........... lia 1} 
Peaches, North Carolina, peeled, per lb. 8 al0 
Peaches, Delaware, evaporated, peeled, 

DOE Ti 000d 5 606inunnnssencucsscctensccectes 14 
Cherries, new, per Ib............ és 
Raspberries, evaporated, per Ib.. - B 
Black berries, new, per !b........-se.e eee 5 
Apricots, California, new, per lb......... 84a9} 
Peanuts, fancy, per ID........000 secsceee + at 
Peanute, 00d, Per 1D....  ccccccccccccccs Yta 3 
Peanuts, Virginia, shellca, perlb ...... lia 3} 
Peanuts, shilied, Spanish.........+.e.se0. 2ta 4} 
Peacans, ungraded, per Ib..... .....e000s dia 4 


Eggs—The market foreggs was aot active to- 
day. There is a fair demand for choice fresh- 
aid, and choice icehouse eggs, but inferior 

ualities are slow. We quote: 

tate and Pennsylvania, fresh-gathered, 


FAFStS, PEL GOZO ceerecsccceescsseecses ves lijals 





| The o “ : i ats mation that 2s from Washington that w outlet of live chickens and fowls. Old live 
Poor and alone among : 25 5 sega cag und with a startled ed back the bed And on the-furrows fell her tears, in ‘hea Sit Gal bs chuaned Tee ot dune it roosters are steady, and live turkeys are firm. 
persisted in believing an. 10 spoke?” she demanded. | Shut Jown in the dark Gilbert And when she saw the reapers reaping, gg in — _ going ~~ effect of | Thee icin aes ae Gee 4 
; = rc . itiv eriv exhauste 7 , ao ne Garkness, Guiber she . - mm wi » es 1¢ new tariff act. As the storehouses are | CMickens are e steady. 101ce and prime 
i! with the tramp who had | ,. A fugitive, utterly exhausted with | ; : 3 a Re re She hung her head down with the ears. stocked with wool such @ decision. if. insisted | Qry-picked Western chickens are in fair de- 
: , | flight from a bloodthirsty meb. They groped his way to the old bed, and sank a upon, Will be of serious import to the owners of | Mind, but scalded chickens are quiet. Choice 
wor David Westford, Gil- E “wa + th . 7 | down on it in utter exhaustion He When Autumn came so bright and tender this wool. As yet dealers are unprepared to do | Gry-picked fowls are steady. There is a fair 
Sanaa tenesle tn tie hh are close at my heels. I ean’t go | a as : [en the-tetnes heen ef centers, ot8 ond TOTAL serenely Summer’s bloom, anything and hardly know just what todo un- | demand for choice Long Island and Boston 
Epa rege We ~. «| farther ee loomed less y could do no more, be it life or death. | young N are invi eetatimein oulael She saw the gloom above the sple der the circumstances. Spring ducks. Geese are quiet. Tame squabs 
| heen convineed of his in- arther, anc am Goomed unless you | “ghee 3 y g. All are invited to contribute original saw the gloom abeve the splendor We quote the selling prices of the market for | #re Steady. Receipts of partridges are small, 
= ace : ne have pity and give me help or conceal- He heard the girl $s quick steps, the | Ruzzles and send solutions to those. published. | And not the splendor o’er the gloom ; leading descriptions as follows: and frozen lots are dull. There is a fair de- 
1 his lawver had succeeded pe) g I ale | , : m | Answers and names of solvers to this issue will | 4.4 when the clouds beg: hicke o S mand for fresh woodcock, What venison there 
oP - ey ment.” closing door, the louder steps directly | appear in two months. An asterisk (*) after a | + en the clouds began to thicken, Cents. | is on hand is old frozen, the demand for which 
anew trial, in which new , aa , . | »ver-head. and slender s f lar ,,. | definition significs that. the word is obsolete. | And frosts to blight the lingering grace, Ohio and Pennsylvania No. 1 fleece...... 21 023 | is very light. We quote: ' 
might at least prove libi. | “Who are you? she inquired, and | ° er-head, and & slender spur of lamp- | Ad iress letiers for this department: “ Puzzle | She stood as one who standeth stricken Ohio and Pennsylvania X.....0....ee eens 19 a20 : er ons 7 - 
~ might at least prove an abl.) +h dreadful sinking at his heart he | light came down through a crack. She | Editor.” AMERICAN FARMER, 1729 New York |” with the dark anzel face to face. Ohio and Pennsylvania XX..........00+8 20 a.. en Se 
celts esealt te adiul s gi s hear ee; . _ Ave., Washington, Dv.) 1€ dark angel face to face. Ohio and Pennsylvania XX and above.. 20 a22 | Geese, Western, per pair ........+... $1 00 afl 2 
n this word went abroad the | jaye his name, “Gilbert Hazelton.” was back in the kitchen—and there 1 MINIM oso. cade: coanadccstaseiacsirs ixa.. | Geese,Southern and Southwestern, 
Je were furious. They had / = piesa 4 : : nem aioe indies? , ae ee NE Bite ccnvaknnidnninnkniannees 2 a2 POT PAT s sss eceeeee tess ceeeee ee eees 9 a1 00 
os were furiow he - ee She uttered a sharp ery and looked veh stern ‘a a to be heard ENUCLEATIONS.—NO. 3. NO. 42—STAR. Combing. Ho. 1 23 a. | Ducks, goer-br. por peie........+- » Wa %5 
than one undoubted crimimal |... wo, ae | | without. crnestine heard them mo at 1. A letter. 2. A deer.* 3. Nearer. 4. | Combing, NO. 2........ccesccesee eee ees . 20 az | Ducks, Western, per pair........... Wa 65 
hoes ‘chnicality, | 2) where the distant lanterns were . 4 ‘ : ia 3- : Macrons, 5. Small marine fish of the family | Ke@tucky and Ind. }-blood combing .... 18 a20 | Chickens, Spring, near-by, choice, 
iroug some technicality. vleamine through the cornfield—the plainly, and stood with clasped hands KARATOLA ESQUIMALU Macrons.,  o, * mal marine lish of the tamily | Kentucky and Ind. t-blood combing .... 15 220 POP WD o.vcccceccs ceseenescesseseccsece lla 12 
now to see the murderer of oO © Nia and ale face, pravine sile tl | t oh! A B ENOM A R OUTDOING ’ Atherinidae. 6. C ups or bowls. 7. Rekin- Missouri }-blood combing...........e0000: 18 al9 Chickens, Spring, Western, per lb.. lia sd 
David We tf sone theeesl pursuers on his track. a ps ly. , ; a} . silently, DUE OD: aE taneee ay .; : +e dles. &. Japanese covered litters. 9. Un- Missouri EL blood combing peracdectna vies 18 al9 Catches, Spring, Southern, per Ib. 10 B os 
av stiord escane rough : 1 ond ” . s ostly £ : ANISE 3 SILL ; eer : sD ali elaine, Ohio ANE. .......ccrcccccccces cece 23 a.. Sy o DEAT-DY, PET 1D...2+esee+00% 9A os 
J ae Pn roug! “T must ask mother,” she said, and | §° earne tly, t vat the innocent, if he TOLESTON SEAMULES communicativeness. 10. Barons’ wives. 11. | Deisine! Michious "Se ence pi %) 43] | Fowls, Southern and Southwestern, 
: v-hought perjury of some worth- | ooatching up her pitcher swept past him | Were Mnocent, might be saved, when OMITTEST SUBCOSTA A village of the Netherlands. 12. Musical | Montana fine ............ssscsceecssseeees 10 al3 | _ POT Md......- eee eesecs arenes eee eees Sia 9 
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Onions, Eustern yellow, per barrel.. 1! 73 
Cabbage, Long Island, per 100,...... 5 Wa 
Lima beans, potato, per bag......... 73 a 2 3 
Lima beans, flat, per bag............ 2% al 7 
Celery, New Jersey, perdozen roots bai 
Celery, Michigan, per dozen roots.. Sai 0 
Caulitiower, per barrel............... 200400 
Turnips, Russia, per barrel.......... Ha ww 

Sundries.—We quote: 
Beeswax,Southern, pure, perpound 28a . 
Beeswax, Western, pure, perpound. 27 a 
Honey, white clover, one-pound 

boxes, PEr POUN. ...cce cece cece eens lla 13 
Honey, white clover, two-pound 

boxes, per POUN .....ccceeeeeeeees Wa 13 
Honey, buckwheat, one-pound 

boxes, per POUNA...... eee eeeeeeeees 9a Ill 
Honey, buckwheat, two-pound 

boxes, per pOUNC........ecseeeeeees 8a 10 
Honey, extracted, State, per pound. Sta 6 
Honey, extracted, Southern, per 

POUR... 200000200 26 b00bed denser nnes 5a dt 
Honey, extracted, California, per 

POUNG.... ccccccccecccscrccccccscvecs yy 
Maple sugar, prime, per pounds..... bias 
Maple sirup, prime, per gallonean.. S0a .. 





An Alleged Weather Sign. 

If the popular belief that an abun- 
dant crop of wild fruits indicates that the 
coming Winter will be severe the Win- 
ter of 1894-95 is likely to be a hard 
one. Blackberries, just disappearing, 
and haws, still pale-green and hard, are 
markedly plentiful. The hazels, too, are 
laden as they are seldom seen, though 
many of the nuts when cracked prove to 
be empty. Wild cherries seem a_ bit 
scarce, and hickory nuts seem scanty, 
perhaps because of the locust visitation. 
—-New York Sun. 

The Egg Product. 

According to the census the United 
States produced 457,000,000 dozen dt 
eggs in 1879 and 817,000,000 dozen in 
1889. These figures are probably under 
the mark. At the figures given, however, 
the annual egg product of the United 
States amounts to $100,000,000. If'to 
this we add the value of the poultry sold 
we shall obtain a pretty high figure for 
the annual output of the department. 
One authority has placed it at $3,0,- 
000,000. In 1893 the entire wheat 
crop of the United States amounted to 
396,000,000 bushels, worth less than 
$300,000,000. 





a 





The secret of successful farming is to 
make the same amount of land, the same 
amount of breaking up, and the same 
amount of seed produce 50 per cént, 
more crop. 
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My Wife's Seathen. 


My wife's brother's been vis’tin’ us, 

An’ he’s th’ excit’nest little cuss 

*At ever drawed the breath of life 

Er whittled my desk with a big jackknife. 


Fust day he kim he tuk the cat 

An’ hitched ‘er to my ol’ silk hat; 

He bored a hole right thro’ the brim 
To make a horse an’ cart fer him. 


When he got out, fust thing he did, 

He licked our ne xt-door neighbor's kid 
An’ bied his nose an’ blacked his eyes— 
An’ then I had ter ‘poloyize. 


Nex’ day et rained. He tuk his ball 
An’ played a game in our front hall; 
He used the batrack fer first base 


An’ smashed the hall clock in the face, 


hen, yesterday, he went ter play, 

An’ first we knowed, he runned away; 
A p’liceman found ‘im arter dark 

Up with the monkeys in the park. 


For seven day s he’s been our guest, 
An’ cach day's been the excitin’est; 
To-morrow he’s a-goin’ hum, 
An’ nex’ time—we won't |}.ev no room! 
— Atlanta Constitution, 








On the Reservation. 





Little Pembroke (to Miss Sayre)-—See 
wonder if she speaks English ? 


Laughing ‘Two Eyes—W hite woman put her papoose on this board. 


bim’s legs straight. —Judge. 





He'd “Meat” Him. 
The hog looked at the butcher 
With a sad and pensive air, 
And asked, when near the packin 


ig -house, 
“Will you meet me over there?’ 





Figurative ; Language. 

“Our hero sat in the corner of the 
railway compartmeut devouring his news- 
paper,” read Miss Myrtle Dolan, from 
the latest acquisition to her paper-cover 
library. 

“He wor devouring what?” asked 
her father, with sudden interest. 

“His newspaper, the book says,” re- 
plied Myrtle. 

“Go an wid yez. Oi t’ought ’twor a 
mon ye wor readin’ about, an’ now, be 
the powers, he turns out to be a goat.— 
Washington Star. 





what a fine-looking squaw that is I 


Make 





The Most Enjoyable. 


“ Now at the art exhibition, what did 
you enjoy most?” 
She—Seeing a meddlesome man with 
an umbrella put out of the room. 
aventniitioazinaidiicasin 


A Man to Dislike. 


“If dey am anybody I ’spise,” says 
Uncle Mose, “it am de pig-headed fool 
man dat am sure he got de Lord on his 
side of de case. Iota. si Journal. 


————$ 


Why He le Dodged. 
Cholly—Quick! This way. Here 


comes my tailor. 

Algy—I nevah knew you to dodge 
your tailor before. 

Cholly—Yaas, but this time I have 
money and might be tempted to pay 
him.— New York weeny 








Mixed. 





She—Dey’s no use, Mistah Ealy, I cain’t play de pianner at night. Cain’t tell 
which is black keys an’ which is mah fingers.—Judge. 


Their Awful Fate. 


“Johnny,” reproached the teacher, 
“do you know what becomes of stubborn 
little boys?” 

“ Yessum; when dey gits grown dey 
be’s Democratic Presidents.” —Atlanta 
Constitution. 

She Was Willing. 

He—Will you think of me when I’m 
gone ? 

She (yawning)—Yes, Mr. Staylate, if 
you will give me an opportunity—Har- 
lem Life. 








A Suggestion. 

“Great Scott! I wish you could sug 
gest something new for me to do; it’s 
horribly stupid here.” 

Slings—I have it. You pay me the 
$10 you borrowed about six months ago. 








Potato Patch Better Than a Gold Mine. 


First Denver Burglar—What did yer 
Gnd upstairs ? 

Second Denver Burglar—Nothin’ but 
ilver. 

First Denver Burglar—Throw it away 
quick! Here's a bar’l of potatoes.— 
Truth. 





The Probable Reason. 


Little Ethel—I wonder why men like 
to talk about their old school days? 
Little Johnny—I suppose after they 
growed up they is always tryin’ to 
out where the teacher lives, so they 
can lick him.— Good News. 


Misapplied. 


“ Dere’s a fine word,” said Plodding 
Pete, as he laid down the piece ‘of paper 
that had been wrapped around a ham 
@andwich. “ Dat’s a fine word, ‘ procras- 
daate.” What does it mean?” 

“Tt means ter put off.” 

Deas it? An’ ter t’ink of me bein’ 
eons fum six trains this week. 

li, well!” — Washington Star. 





What They Did. 


The professor was lecturing on some 
of the habits and customs of the ancient 
Greeks to his class) “The ancient 
Greeks built no roofs over their theaters,” 
said the professor. “What did the 
ancient Greeks do when it rained?” 
asked Johnny Fizzletop. The professor 
took off his spectacles, polished them 


with his handkerchief, and replied 
calmly: “They got wet, I suppose.”— 
Tit- Bits. 


- 


Never Satisfied. 


“What on airth do you want money 
to go to the show fur?” exclaimed Mr. 
Haicede to his wife. 

“T don’t see why I mightn’t go and 
enjoy myself once in awhile, same as you 
do.” 

“Same asIdo? Good lands, woman! 
Every time I go to a show, don’t I come 
back and tell you about everything I 
seen? What more do you want?” 
Indianapolis Journal. 











A piece of portable fence is a very 


THE DAIRY. 


Skimmings. 


It is sour milk, not separated milk, 
that hurts the calves. 


If milk is put in sour eans no steril- 
izing in the world can save it. 


Don’t feed cold milk to a small calf. 
Feeding three times a day is best. 


It does not injure the keeping qualities 
of butter to make it from sterilized 
cream. 


Iowa dairymen find that sweet corn 
makes the best flavored butter, but not 
so much as other feeds, 


“The milk-can on the steps at the 
farmer’s gate is a sign of prosperity, and 
in time it will lift the mortgage.” 


Sterilized cream is better for making 
ice cream than that which is not steril- 
ized. It will swell more in freezing, and 
make lighter and smoother ice cream. 


No one objects, or has the right to 
object, to oleomargarine, sold as oleo- 
margarine. But there are the best and 
strongest reasons for objecting to its 
being sold as butter. 


The first essentials of good butter- 
making are patience, cleanliness, good 
judgment, and hard work. Proper feed- 
ing of the cow is the starting point, and 
then the most absolute cleanliness from 
barn to shipping-case. 








There seems to be considerable differ- 
ence of opinion among dairy farmers as 
to the feeding value of skimmed or sepa- 
rated milk. Some put it as high as a 
bushel of corn for every 100 pounds of 
milk, and others as low as half a bushel. 


The milk test has come to stay, be- 
cause it is right that it should stay. It 
makes better and more honest dairymen, 
it teaches the farmer how to weed out 
his inferior stock and develop his best, 
and, generally, it leads to improvement of 
farm methods. 


The exports of butter for May, 1894, 
were 986,000 pounds, valued at $154,- 
000, as compared with 409,000 pounds, 
valued at $86,000, in 1893. Of cheese 
there were exported in 1894, 6,201,000 
pounds, valued at $619,000; in 1893, 
3,605,000 pounds, valued at $342,000 ; 
a total dairy product for May, 1894, 
valued at $771,000. 


Any condition that wil! produce 
inflammation in the cow will cause the 
milk to become ropy through an acid 
state of the blood. The recent hot 
weather is as trying to cows, and taking 
the flies into consideration, more so, than 
it is to persons, and we know how heat- 
ed and feverish we become in very hot 
weather, the more so if we are exposed 


to the hot sun out of doors in an open 
field. 


ter come firm and hard. 


Jerseys and>Guernseys. 

Here is the evidence of Prof. Miles, of 
the - Michigan College, given in a report 
on the test of cows at the Chicago Ex- 
position. He says:: 

“ According to the average of pub- 
lished analyses, we ‘find that the Jerseys 
consumed 11,520 pat of dry sub- 
stance of feed the Guernseys but 
8,906 pounds. It will also be seen that 
the Guernseys ate more hay, and the 
Jerseys had a large proportion of the 
concentrated or grain foods. These 
differences in the amount and character 
of the foods consumed must be looked 
upon as representing the judgment of 
the persons in charge in regard to the 
best supply of feed for the purpose, and 
they cannot be attributed to irherent 
peculiarities of the breeds.” 

In this we find that the Jersey cows, 
who gained the first place in the test, 
succeeded because they were able to eat 
and digest more concentrated and rich 
food than the other cows competing with 
them, and this ability to consume food 
has been gained by this breed of cows by 
a long period of continued high breeding. 
It is worth while to study the quantity 
of food consumed by the Jersey and 
Guernsey cows at that test, given as 
follows : 

Jerseys. Guernseys. 


Feed. Pounds. Pounds, 
COTnMeAl..cccccccccce secosee «s.. 600 994 
Corn HEArts..ccceccccscccccccs cere 2,391.4 449.5 
Pinksdnebentdadnce sone oeenen A 409.75 
Cottonsced tMeal....ccccccccccece 1,915.53 385.75 
TOE cccccc scccce cesece cesses cesees 2,208.87 1,633 
PERG MEB 0.000 cece ccccece cocccece —  eode.ceee 
Grano gluten... ee 7 


Oilmeal 


teen eeeeee 








BED 806600 60cce0 o0eces cence eneeeces ‘ ( 
SUABS vccvcecccosccecs PTT TIT TET Te ert 1,765 
——. re World’s Fair 
schecehhenwesbienthenuens $98.14 $76.25 


Total. v value, New York prices. 113.35 84.29 
It is not always the largest quantity ! 
of milk or butter that fixes the value of 
a cow, but the profit made from the ani- 
mal. This is always to be considered as 
the principal element in the test of cows, 
either by the owner or in any other way. 
Taken by this test, the Guernsey cows 
really deserved the first place at the 
Chicago Exposition, for they made the 
most butter for the money spent in the 
feeding. And a dairyman who neglects 
to make some kind of satisfactory and 
effective test of his cows is working in 
the dark, and in almost every case this 
is equivalent to working at a loss. 





a Butter Making. 

P. L. Younker, atJowa Dairy Conven- 
tion: The cream should be kept cool and 
allowed to ripen, and when it is a little 
acid, churned. Créam kept too long 
makes bitter butter and has white specks 
in it. That is caused by the cream being 
too old. In the Summer I churn every 
other day. I use a hand separator and 
stir the cream often to keep it well mixed 
up. I churn at 58 to 60 degrees and 
have no trouble to always have the but- 
I add color to 
give the butter a June-grass color, which 
amount of color varies with the season of 





J. H. Brown, of Michigan, says: Use 
no churn with any “ inside fixings” what- | 
ever. They serve no good purpose, and | 
are almost sure to injure the grain of the 
butter. We have used both the swing 
and barrel churn. We perfer the swing, 
as it seems to us easier to handle, and 
gives greater concussion. The cream is 
constantly ventilated, and the cover 
ean be taken off and set on in an 
instant. 


John Gould is a strong advotate of 
washing butter. He says ‘all are agreed 
that it is the butter-milk in butter that 
spoils it, not any decay of the fats. 
Now, which does get off flavor soonest, 





butter-milk with weak brine and the 15 
per cent of moisture left in the butter as 
water and salt, or butter that has this 
15 per cent. of moisture, ete., made up of | 
water, sugar, casein, etc. 


Tests have recently been made at the 
New York Experimeut Station of the 
several breeds of dairy cows. The 
recently-issued Annual Report of the 
Director gives the result of the first two 
periods of lactation. In both instances 
the Guernseys produced butter fat at 
the least cost, as the following shows: 
COST OF BUTTER FAT PER POUND. 


Ist period. 2d period. 
GQUernsey .ccccccccess 18.4 cts.. aor cts. 
Jerse V cceecncveccceces yO re 18. 
Se Miia weneedannes sued FRO. 0 00 cocvses 19:0 
MPTOMITEBe . .0cccceves PAB ccvccseese 24.8 
Am. Holderness.....26.3 22.8 
Holstein I riesian.. — J ere 


It is not desirable to keep vegetables 
and milk in the same cellar, as the odor 
of the vegetables will surely spoil the 
flavor of the butter, or even of the milk. 
The cellar should be separated into parts 
by a brick or a double lath-and-plaster 
wall, and there should be separate 
entrances to each part. The cellar 
should be half above the ground level, 
and well lighted by double-glazed 
windows, where the Winter is cold. 
There is ne need fora fire in it, as it 
may be warmed sufficiently on an extra 
cold night by a pailful of hot, clear coals, 
or a block of red-hot iron. The floors 
should be cemented for the sake of 
cleanliness and to keep out vermin, 
which, once they get a foothold in a 
wooden-floored cellar, defy every effort 
to dislodge them. It is easier to keep 
rats and mice out of a house than to 
eject them after they get settled in it. 


Sterilizing milk is no new thing. It 
has been practiced from time immemorial 
by careful dairymen. In the great 
dairy County of Devonshire, in Eng- 
land, they have long sterilized milk by 
setting the milkpans on a hearth over a 
low fire to safely heat the milk after it 
has been set twelve hours, and a part of 
the cream has risen. When the heat of 
150°, which is our sterilizmg temper- 
ature, has been raised in the milk, the 
pans are returned to the clean, flower- 
embowered dairy, and in a short time 
the thick cream has risen on the milk, 
and is at once made into butter or cream 
cheeses and immediately shipped to the 
consumers. Doubtless this is the most 
excellent dairy district in the world, not 
surpassed by the almost equally favored 
district of Isigny, in France, where 
similar products are made for the most 
exacting purchasers in the great City of 





necessary adjunct to every farm, 


Paris, 


butter that has been washed free of | butte 


.year and the kind of cows used. I stop 
the churn when ‘the butter is in the 
granular form, the-siae of rice grains. I 
draw off the milk thoroughly, then wash 
the butter in the churn with clear, cold 
water till the water comes clear from the 
butter. It should not be washed too 
much, as that injures the flavor of the 
butter. I then take it on the butter- 
worker, or in the bowl, and after work- 
ing a little, salt with fine dairy salt, one 
ounce to one pound of butter. I work it 
thoroughly, but am careful not to rub it, 
as that spoils the grain of the butter. 
When clear drops of water stand on the 
butter it is worked enough. Do not work 
r too warm, as it gets salvy and will 
never make good butter. I use a spruce 
| butter package, as it is neater and has a 
cleaner appearance than an ash pack- 
age. I usea package to correspond with 
the size of the churning, as then I have 
| a uniform color all through, when if I 
put two churnings in one package, the 
color would not be the same all through. 
I pack firmly in package till heaping 
full, then cut off even with top of pack- 
age with a clean wrapping cord by draw- 
ing it over the top of the package, and 
that leaves the grain of the butter plainly 
to be seen and is attractive to the eye. 
Before putting on the lid I cover the 
package with parchment paper the size 
of the package, wet, and carefully smooth 
over, and with a pencil I crease around 
the inside of package on top, around the 
outer edge of the butter, which makes the 
package have a neat, clean and attract- 
ive appearance on removing the lid. I 
then spread on a little salt to preserve 
the butter. Then it is ready for the 
branding and shipping directions. 





Management of Cows. 

B. P. Norton, Cresco, Iowa, at Iowa 
Dairy Convention: I averaged 339 
pounds of butter from my 28 cows last 
year. Have nearly all grades—Hol- 
steins, Shorthorns, Jerseys, etc. Some of 
my best are Shortherns. I cleared an 
average of $82.70 per cow last year. 
My cows are fed hay first thing in the 
morning. Clover and timothy this year. 
Last year, pretty nearly all clover. I 
give them a small!feed, small amount. 
After breakfast, after we have done the 
milking, their mamgers are swept out 
clean, and the watemrun in, and left in 
the troughs full..! Then they have one 
and a half or twovbushels of ensilage 
apiece, and six quarts of meal, mixture 
of oats, barley and ground corn, and 
about one-half of bran. When they eat 
that up, the hay is.thrown back in, and 
they pick at it. Towards night what is 
left is thrown in for bedding for the 
horses. Then they are watered and fed 
ensilage and meal and hay at night, 
They are fed meal on top of the ensilage, 


Honey in the Milk. 

The peculiar flavor observed in the 
butter furnished at hotels in England 
and at those on the continent patronized 
by English people issaid to be due to 
the presence of honey in the butter, 
says a writer in a New York daily news- 
paper. The proportion is one ounce of 
honey to one pound of butter, and the 
result is a decided improvement in 
flavor and the avoidance of all rancidity 
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THE ORCHARD. 


Cullings. 
The roots of pear trees run very near 
the surface of the soil, and care must be 
taken when plowing near them. 











Louisiana thinks she is going to equal 
California and Florida as an orange 
raiser. Why do we hear nothing about 
oranges in Texas? There should be an 
immense growth there. 


A very small ladybird is doing good 
work in Los Angeles Co., Cal., in de- 
stroying the red spider. Colonies were 
placed in other districts with good re- 
sults, practically cleaning up the or- 
chards. 


It is reported that fruit canners on 
the Pacific coast, though working at 
their full capacity, are unable to take 
in the immense shipments of green fruit, 
and large supplies are being transported 
East and across to Europe. 


Pears are ready to be picked when 
the stem parts readily from the spur 
when raised by the hand. The fruit 
should always be picked by thus raising 
it up, instead of pulling it off Aim to 
leave the stem on the pear. 


No remedy has been found for the 
pear blight which has been affecting 
quinces in many localities. All dis- 
eased twigs should be cut and burned, 
and affected limbs should be cut off a 
foot below the discoloration point. 


Heavily-laden limbs should be sup- 
ported by wires from a common point 
near the top of the tree. This method 
is an improvement on the old wooden 
props. ‘The wires may remain perma- 
nently, as heavy crops may come in suc- 
ceeding years. 


The Mahaleb, the wild cherry of 
southern Europe, bears a small black 
fruit of no value asa food, and though 
wholly unlike the cherry in bark and 
leaves, it makes an excellent stock for | 
the fine cherries, for which purpose 
young trees are usually imported from 
France in February and March. 


It is reported from Liverpool that the 


ceedingly poor, and the United States 
will have to supply the shortage. In 
1891 we exported 1,450,336 barrels, 
and the condition of the apple crop 
now is thought to be much the same as 
then. 


good, evenly-expanded roots are to be | 
a strong wind strikes the orchard the 
trees will soon be distorted and twisted 
out of shape if the roots are not of suffi- 
cient length. A tree properly removed 
should have enough roots to support it 
without any extra bracing. 


Apples stored at Chicago last Fall for 
exhibition at the Fair were wrapped in 
paper, packed in barrels and placed in 
cold storage at a temperature uniformly 
held at 33 degrees. They all 
came out in splendid order in May and 
June, with their characteristic flavor, 
though some of them were Fall varieties 
hard to keep. They kept good two to 
four weeks after opening. 


It is not as much work to take care, 
and good care too, of ten acres of or- 
chard as it is to take care of ten acres of 
corn, and the income will be far greater. 
Ten acres of orchard would contain 
about five hundred trees, and a barrel to 
a tree when the trees come well into 
bearing is only a moderate yield. Five 
hundred barrels at one dollor per barrel 
would be $500, or $50 per acre. 


Though the Maryland and Delaware 
peach crops were nearly destroyed by 
continued cold rains, the New Jersey 
crop has been abundant. Within the 
next week it is expected that shipments 
to New York will be greatly increased. 
At Fleming, the center of New Jersey’s 
peach-growing district, auction sales 
have been held with great success. The 
experiment of selling peaches at public 
auction where they are produced was 
done for the first time last season, and 
it is thought that such sales will be reg- 
ularly held hereafter. 





Fire Blight of Apple Tree. 

Tsend you specimens of apple twigs from 
my orchard which were attacked last Spring. 
The disease attacks both branches and twigs. 
In some cases only the twigs are killed, but 
in other cases large branches or the whole tree 
is dead. What is the causeand remedy? I 
also send diseased or blighted pear twigs. We 
had 100 dwarf pear trees, but they are dying 
off one by one—J. 8. H., Bowman’s Bluff, 
N. C. 

(Answered hy Cerald McCarthy, Botanist, 
N. C. Experiment Station.) 

The disease on both apple and pear 
trees is the same—the so-called fire 
blight. This is caused by a species 
of bacteria, micrococcus amylovorous. 
There is no remedy except destruction of 
affected parts. The disease is very con- 
tagious, and the cutting out must be 
promptly attended to or it will infect 
the whole orchard. Destroy by fire all 
dead branches. 





British Fruit Crop. 


fhe tabular report in The Gardeners’ 
Chronicle shows that apples are greatly 
deficient this year. Only two reporters 
in the whole kingdom mention a crop 
above the average, and those two are in 
Scotland. With regard to pears, an 
almost equally remarkable result is re- 
corded, but of an opposite character, 
pears being almost everywhere abun- 
dant. Plums are generally deficient. 
Cherries, on the other hand, are remark- 
ably abundant, there being forty-five 
“average” reports from Scotland, and 
no fewer than 126 from England, etc. 
Nuts are not much grown in the north- 
ern counties, but in the south they are 
rather above average ; walnuts, however, 
suffered from the frost; strawberries 
have been universally scarce, and bad 
in quality; currants, raspberries, and 


gooseberries, fairly good.—London 








in the butter. 


Daily News 








crop of British apple-growing regions | os. o . 
» 957» Swede men Si 
of Belgium and other countries is ex- teed 257; Sweden and Norway, 250; 
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BRITISH FOREST RESTORATION. 


Scheme to Plant 300,000 Trees Yearly 
in Waste Lands. 

The area of the woodland of the Brit- 
ish Isles is now reduced to about 3,000,- 
000 acres, which is only 39 acres to 
each 1,000 of the country’s total area. 
This is a smaller proportion than that 
in almost every other European country. 
Austria-Hungary has 343 acres of forest 
to each 1,000 acres; Russia, 342; Ger- 





France, 159 ; Italy, 145; Belgium, 142; 
Holland, 72; Denmark, 60. It is es- 
timated that in addition te about $15,- 
000,000 in tropical woods, Great Britain 
imports annually $60,000,000 worth of 
oak, ash, pine, ete. It is believed that 
the latter expense could be saved to the 


in procuring trees for the new orchard country by the afforestation of 6,000,000 


acres of what is now waste load—a work 


considered rather than large size. When | ¢hat Dr. Schlich calculates would require 


15,000 laborers, if the planting were 
done at the rate of 300,000 acres yearly, 
while it would eventually provide steady 
employment for 100,000 persons. This 
problem is now exciting scientific and 
official interest, and as the future pros- 
perity of Great Britain depends so 
largely upon a careful husbanding of its 
resources, so important a source of wealth 
is not likely to be much longer 
neglected. 


—- 
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Transplanting. 


When a plant is taken from the soil, 
nearly all the feeding roots are broken 





off. These roots are so small as to be in- 
visible. They consist of delicate fibers, 
covered by still more slender ones, so 
fine that they are called root hairs. It 
is impossible thus to move a plant unless 
a quantity of soil is taken with it, so 
that these fine fibers may not be de- 
stroyed. The plants must necessarily 
thus be severely injured, and as the feed- 
ing ability is checked until new roots 
are produced, it is necessary to shade 
and water them while these new roots 
are growing. If this is not done the 
evaporation of moisture from the leaves 
would so dry the plant as to kill it. To 
supply this moisture the plants are 
watered as soon as they are reset in the soil, 
and to prevent undue loss of moisture, 
some of the leaves are pinched or cut off, 
and shelter is afforded from the sun by 
shade, or the plants are moved on cloudy 
or rainy days. It is also necessary to 
water the plants so as to settle the soil 
about the roots and bring these into the 
needed close contact with it. It is not 
thought advisable to water plants in the 
bright sunlight, and water should always 
be poured on the soil and never on the 
leaves. The best time to water plants in 
the open ground is in the evening. If 
manure is to be used, this should be 
mixed with the soil; plants cannot feed 
upon raw manure; the manure should 
be decayed, and thus the manure is to be 
well mixed with the soil, or used on the 
surface, or above the roots, so that it will 


below the seed or the roots it should be 
covered with soil. 





Artificial Coloring of Fruit. 


The Bulletin of Tree Culture of Bel- 
gium points out the following “ improve- 
ments” to which fruits are at present 
submitted in Europe: 

Acetate and sulphate of copper have 
for a long time been employed for color- 
ing plums that are too green. The color 
of lemons is “ improved” with citronine 
and napthol yellow, and the green spots 
are imitated by means of diamond green. 

A pleasing color is given to strawber- 
ries by sprinkling them with sulpho- | z 
fuchsine or rhodamine, or else a mixture 
of rhodamine and azo red is used. 

Nothing is easier than to give peaches | ~ 
a beautiful color. To effect this there is 
mixture of rhodamine, azo red, and citron- 
ine, which is applied by means of a brush 
and a perforated plate of zinc. 

The melon itself is notspared. Atro- 
peodine or azo-orange is introduced into 
the interior by means of a tube, and care 
is taken to add a little essence of melon. 

Apples and pears come in their turn, 
and pretty varieties of them are obtained 
by means of auiline colors, which attack 
the flesh as well as the epidermis. 

At a recent dinner Dr. Villon offered 
his guests some pears whose exterior 
seemed intact, but which internally ex- 





hibited the color of the French flag. 


be carried down by the rain; if it is put | 


The blue was obtained with Victoria 
blue, and the red with a mixture of 
rhodamine and azo red. 
The ‘‘Starr’’ Apple. 

Tar American Farmer isin receipt 
of a splendid apple of this name trom 
Mr. Wm. Parry, of the Pomona Nurser- 
ies, Parry, N. J. This apple has made 
quite a fine reputation in the Phila- 
delphia market, on account of its large 
size, earliness, and excellent cooking 
qualities, and sells rapidly wholesale at 
$la basket. The tree is a good grower 
and a large annual bearer. 

a 


Packing Butter for Winter. 





After having been thoroughly washed 
and salted in the usual manne, it is 
pressed into clean tubs made of oak or 


spruce. The tubs are first well sca! ied, 
then rinsed with cold water and rubbed 
with fine salt. The butter is pressed 
down solidly until the tub is filled to 
within half an inch of the top, then 
covered with a clean cloth dipped in 
brine. The edge of the cloth should be 
an inch over the edge of the tub. The 
cloth is covered with salt, and the cloth 
turned over it when the cover is put on. 
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